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THE TWO CARRIAGES. 


By Mrs, CHANTER. 


T¥ was on a fine morning in June, ina little town 
near the English coast, that John Hartop was sent 
by his father to engage a carriage of some sort, to 
convey himself and his family to the sea-side for a 
day’s pleasure, John started off, quite proud at 
being entrusted with the commission, to get a car- 
riage; and he determined to get the handsomest 
one that he could find. Accordingly, he was de- 
lighted, when he came to the door of an inn called 
the Red Lion, at seeing drawn up outside one of 
the gayest carriages imaginable. It seemed to be 
quite new, and certainly was just painted, for it 
was gorgeous with yellow and red, and glittered in 
the sun. 

“This,” he said to himself, ‘is the carriage I 
must have. How pleased papa and mamma will 
be with it, and brother Tom and sister Susan !” 

Now, just at this moment, a neighbor of his, a 
schoolfellow, Robert Scraggins, came to the inn 
door. 

“<1 suppose,” he said, “John Hartop, you are 
going to the pic-nic to-day at Morton Sands?” 

«Yes, I am,” said John Hartop. 

**T have come here,” observed Scraggins, ‘to 
get a carriage for our family. Thad is a capital one 
by the door. Landlord, I will have that one,—that 
yellow and red one, which looks so bright and 
new,” 

“Very well, sir,” answered the landlord, who 
stood at the entrance, reckoning his morning ac- 
counts. 

“*T say, Hartop,” pursued Scraggins, “ sha’ n’t 
we look smart as we move along in that carriage?” 

Poor John Hartop! He was sadly disappointed. 
He thought, however, he would make an effort to 
secure the prize. 

* But—but—Scraggins, I was going to have that 
carriage, myself.” 

** Were you?” said Scraggins, coolly. 

“*Yes; and I was here before you. And if you 
had not spoken, I should have had it.” 

** Well,” said Scraggins, “‘ but you wont have it 
now, so you had better make up your mind to that, 
and look out for another.” 

John Hartop knew Scraggins to be an ungen- 
crous, selfish boy, and so he said no more, but 
went into the inn yard to look for another carriage. 
There was nothing very desirable to look at; in- 
deed, in consequence of the great demand for car- 
riages on that day, there was but one left, and that 
was rather shabby. He was meditating as to 


whether his father would be pleased with sucha 
vehicle or not, when the landlord, who had heard 
what passed, said to him: 

“You had better take that, sir. You will find 
it very strong and very serviceable, and, I dare say 
that at the end of the day you will be right well 
pleased with your bargain.” 

John went home crest-fallen, He told his father 
what had happened,—of the sort of carriage he in- 
tended to have, so smart-looking, gay and shining, 
and the sort of carriage that was coming, so worn 
and shabby. 

“Never mind, my boy,” said the father. “* We 
shall do very well. We don’t want show and glit- 
ter; we want a carriage to carry us to Morton 
Sands and bring us back again.” 

Breakfast was over. The carriage arrived. The 
children, and better still, the provisions, were 
packed ; I mean those nice things, for which chiefly, 
T suspect, people go to pic-nics,—the veal-pies, 
the ham-sandwiches, the cold chickens, the plum- 
puddings, the fruit-tartlets, the bread, the cheese, 
the cucumbers, the oranges. All these things were 
deposited in a place of safety, and the party jogged 
on toward Morton Sands. 

Not far had they gone, when they heard a rat- 
tling noise behind them, All looked round—and 
behold! Master Robert Scraggins and his glitter- 
ing conveyance ! 

Robert himself drove. He was perched on a pile 
of cushions, and held the reins between a pair of 
white gloves. Beside him sat papa, a fat man, with 
a rosy necktie; behind him sat mamma, fat like. 
wise, and blue all over; and small Scragginses 
without number. 

* Here we go!” cried Robert Scraggins, as his 
carriage rolled by with a waddle. ‘ Here we go, 
old slow-coach ! I wish you may catch us!” And 
away they went, and soon were out of sight. 

John Hartop’s was a heavy carriage, and so they 
went slowly up the hill, Soon, however, they 
reached the top, and then they bowled down the 
other side. 

‘What is that,” said his father, “at the bottom 
of the hill? It looks like the Scraggins’ carriage. 
Surely something has happened.” 

And sure enough, as they drew near, they saw 
that the whole party had got out, and were busy 
about the left wheel. 

‘What has happened ?”.said Hartop’s father. 

“Oh,” said Scraggins, ‘the horrid wheel came 
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off, and threw me over papa’s head into the dirt, 
and nearly caused the death of mamma and three 
of the little ones; but, fortunately, no bones are 
broken. And now what can we do? We shall 
never get to Morton Sands,” 

* Let us see,” suid Mr. Hartop. ‘Oh, the linch- 
pin that keeps the wheel on, has tumbled out; 


when he had many weak joints and tender places, 
although he had been freshly painted. Nobody 
but himself—not even the innkeeper—knew how 
often he had been doctored, with a piece here, and 
a nail there, and an iron bandage there; when, 
for instance, just as he was new and fresh from 
the builder’s hands, Mrs. Tomkins’ horse fell and 
broke one of the shafts; when, on 
another occasion, Master Tomkins 
drove so fast over a jolting road 
as to injure seriously one of the 
springs. These and other like 
accidents had happened before he 
got into the innkeeper’s hands; 
and after that they were too nu- 
merous to remember. You may 
well suppose that such a vehicle 
was not able to bear the weight of 
this huge family. It began to 
give great signs of distress. There 
were many creakings in various 
parts. Mrs, Scraggins thought 
the creakings arose from the chil- 
dren’s new shoes. Mr. Scraggins, 
for his part, could not understand 
it. Robert Scraggins said “it was 
all that rascally landlord.” How- 
ever, they soon knew what it 
was, for, just as they had jolted 
over a tremendous stone—crash 
went the carriage down upon the 
ground! 

«© Halloo!” cried Mr. Hartop, 














THE LANDLORD OF THE RED LION. 


but we will put that to rights, 
house, and ask for a big nail.” 

“Tam not sorry,” said John Hartop to himself, 
as he returned with the nail, “ that we are in the 
plain-looking, strong carriage.” 

Mr, Hartop soon adjusted the wheel in its proper 
place, saying, “ That will do until you get home.” 

The Scragginses got into their carriage again, 
and went on a little more slowly ; but the carriage 
was a very feeble one—that is the truth. It was 
shaky, old, and weak, and had just been painted 
and varnished over, in hopes that it would do 
tolerable service for another summers but the 
present party were too heavy for it. Mr. Scraggins 
was like an elephant; Mrs. Scraggins was like a 
hogshead ; and the young Scragginses, to say the 
least, were very lumpy children. The conse- 
quence was that the newly-painted carriage was 
obliged to give in. He might have carried such 
burdens in his youth, when he was first put to- 
gether, but he could not bear them in his old age, 


John, go to that 


who was close behind. ‘ What is 
the matter now? Ah!” he said, 
“ Scraggins, there is no help for this,—the carriage 
is done for.” 

Mr. Hartop helped the mother and children to a 
cottage close by, and found that by-and-by they 
would be able to get a farmer’s cart to take them 
home; and then he bade them good day. 

Soon after, the Hartops arrived at Morton Sands, 
and oh, how they did enjoy themselves! There 
were many children there, and plenty of room to 
play, and plenty of good things to eat. They 
chased each other over the sands, rolled down the 
hills, dabbled in the water, caught crabs and small 
fish, collected colored stones and shells, and, when 
they were thoroughly tired, returned home. 

When John Hartop, on his way back, saw the 
broken carriage still lying by the road-side, he 
thought to himself, ‘I will never again go by 
the eye only. One ought to consider whether a 
thing is useful, whether it will answer one’s pur- 
pose, and not merely whether it looks gay and 
handsome.” 
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A NICE OLD 


by D. 


Boys, in a general way, don’t make a great hero 
of a man who does such things as to discover the 
law of gravitation, or laws about the refraction of 
light, or the laws of the higher mathematics. 
How could there be anything great (to a boy) ina 
man who wrote algebraically concerning the Differ- 
ential Calculus? é 

And as for that law of gravitation——of course, a 
man was likely to discover that who wore a wig, 
and lived in a library with a globe and instruments 
about him, and with a window opening on an 
apple-orchard, where he could n’t help seeing the 
apples fall. Or, if one man of this sort did n’t dis- 
cover the law of gravitation, some other man ina 
wig probably would. 

I think it was in this way, at any rate, that the 
matter struck us boys when our old master under- 
took to make a Joint about the greatness of Sir 
Isaac Newton. If he had spoken in the same 
solemn way about Alexander and Bucephalus, or 
about Richard Coeur de Lion, with his big battle- 
axe, or about William Wallace,—ah, indeed, that 
were quite another matter !—I think we should 
have pricked up our ears along the benches and 
sniffed the odor of battle. We should never have 
confounded those characters; but some of us did 
confound Sir Isaac Newton and that most excellent 
old gentleman, Dr. Isaac Watts. I don’t know 
why—except the Isaac. But I have a vivid recol- 
lection of how one of us, in a splendid composition, 
introduced a little poetic quotation, beginning— 


“Let dogs delight to bark and bite,”"—~ 


with ‘from the well-known British poet, Sir Isaac 
Newton.” 

The truth is, at the age of fifteen we measure 
differently the work that makes men great, from 
the way in which we measure it when we are fifty. 
The din of the great battle-axes goes down, and 
Bucephalus is not so grand a figure. 

But at the age when good “ alleys” are in demand 
(‘‘alley” was the name we used to give to a good 
solid marble, that would make havoc ina ring full 
of lighter metal), there isn’t much account made 
of the laws of gravitation, or of their discoverer. 
We kept Franklin in mind, because he made kites 
and flew them; and if our old teacher, instead of 
harping on gravitation, had told us how Isaac New- 
ton, when he was a lad, made a mill with his jack- 
knife, copied wheel by wheel from a wind-mill that 


GENTLEMAN. 
G. M. 


ground corn upon a hill near to Grantham, in Lin- 
colnshire, where he went to school, we should have 
kept Isaac Newton better in mind; and better 
still, if we had known how he made his little mill, 
at last, so perfect, that by turning a mouse into its 
door, by some curious system of tread-wheels the 
machinery would begin to move, and the mill to 
grind. He made also a little water-clock, which 
kept time perfectly; and he placed a dial on the 
wail of the house where he was born, which only a 
few years back was in place still. 

I don’t suppose he won any triumphs at marbles 
or in wrestling bouts, He was never strong-limbed, 
but a quiet, shy lad, plodding and thinking by 
himself. And so sure was he of his own drift, that 
before he was twenty-seven, he had thought out 
and ripened all his great discoveries. I sha’ n’t try 
to explain to you what those discoveries were, for it 
would make too long a story, and besides, I do not 
think I should do it so well as you will find it done 
for you in your school-books. 

There were quarrelsome, envious people in that 
time (nearly two hundred years ago), who said that 
Mr, Newton did n’t deserve all the honor he re- 
ceived, and who said that other philosophers had 
more than half-discovered the same things before 
Newton did. 

But half-doing things does n’t count in the long 
run; so the world thought then, and so the world 
thinks now, You may have a great many happy 
and wise thoughts; but if you don’t follow them up 
with industry and patience, they will never come to 
any great show of blossom. 

Newton himself said that industry and patience 
had done more for him than all beside. He didn’t 
think much of that swift cleverness which boys are 
too apt to admire and strive after,—which makes 
a little spurt in a speech or a poem, and then is 
lost. 

There were other jealous and unwise people in 
Newton’s day, who said that he was undermining 
religion. There are just such unwise people now- 
a-days, who are shocked by the discovery of any 
new laws in nature. They are very weak and 
blind. All the little truths men can find out will 
never shut out or alter the big Truth, which is past 
finding out. 

Sir Isaac Newton was called a very absent-minded 
man,—that is to say, he forgot common things be- 
cause he was thinking so keenly and so constantly 
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of uncommon things. They tell a story of his 
table being served one day with a nice broiled 
chicken ; but he forgot his dinner-hour, and forgot 
it for so long a time, that a friend came in and ate 
up his chicken. Presently after, Sir Isaac came 


bustling in, and seeing the remnants of the dinner, 
exclaimed, ‘* How stupid of me! 
that I had dined !” 

On another day, when he went out for an airing, 
he got off his horse at the bottom of a high hill, to 
lead him up. When he reached the top, and would 


T quite forgot 





ty 


The picture accompanying this article illustrates 
one incident in the life of Sir Isaac Newton, that is 
often spoken of, in token of his mild temper. His 
dog Diamond, which was a great favorite with him, 
and had the privilege of his library, one day over- 
set a candle among his most valued papers, and 
before rescue could be made, they were utterly 
burned. ‘Oh, Diamond! Diamond!” said Sir 
Isaac, “‘ thou little knowest the mischief thou hast 
done !” 

T must confess that it seems to me rather a tough 
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“HIS DOG DIAMOND OVERSET A CANDLE AMONG HIS MOST VALUED PAFERS."* 


have mounted again, he found he had only the 
bridle in his hand! The horse had slipped his 
head-gear quietly, and trotted home. This was 
stupid; but if you can think as steadily as Sir 
Isaac Newton thought, -you can afford to be stupid 
at times. 

Sir Isaac was never married, and always possessed 
acalm and unruffled temper. [I declare solemnly 
to the elderly people who may,read this, that 1 
joined the above two statements in one sentence 
by sheerest accident. } 


story. I know a great many goodish sort of people 
who, in such a strait, would have used a different 
word from ‘‘Diamond,” and repented of it next 
day, 

There were enemies of Sir Isaac Newton who 
said he had lost his mind by reason of this mis- 
hap; if he did lose it, he found another, for he 
died with a good solid one at over eighty. 

It is true that he made no great discoveries in 
the later years of his life ; indeed, he almast ceased 
to be known as a philosopher, and was for a long 
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period a quiet office-holder under government in 
London. In our time, you know, office-holders are 
said not to favor discoveries; but Sir Isaac had 
nothing to conceal. He was attached to no rings 
but the rings of Saturn. 

As I said, he was a bachelor; and living mod- 
estly, he grew rich. He was kindly and charitable 
throughout his life, and left his personal fortune to, 
a niece (the daughter of a half-sister), who had 
been for a long time the mistress of his London 
home. His landed property, which was inherited, 
and which included the old stone farm-house where 
the philosopher was born, fell into the hands of a 
Robert Newton, eldest son of a cousin, who was a 


worthless, dissolute fellow, who squandered his in- 
heritance, and who, in a drunken fit, fell while 
smoking his pipe, and was choked by a portion of 
the pipe-stem. 

If you ever go to London, and into Westminster 
Abbey, you will see an elaborate tomb, in honor of 
Sir Isaac Newton, against the choir-screen, to the 
north of the entrance; but, in the rooms of the 
Royal Society, you will find what is better worth 
seeing,—that is, the first telescope that Newton 
made,.and also the old dial which he constructed 
when a boy, and which, in 1844, was brought away 
from the walls of his early home in Lincolnshire; 
and, last of all, a lock of his silver hair. 
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THE MICROSCOPE ON SHIPBOARD. 


By Pror, A. RATTRAY, 


THE amusements in which boys and girls may 
-indulge are numerous and varied, and every season 
—spring, summer, autumn and winter—has its 
special games, But most persons enjoy an occa- 
sional change ; and any new toy or play, especially 
one suited for all times, is apt to be welcome, The 
microscope, for magnifying very small objects, is 
not a new instrument; but its use, no doubt, would 
be new to many of our readers; and if once intro- 
duced to our young friends’ notice, they would find 
it one of the most enjoyable and instructive of pas- 
times. 

This is one of those pleasures which can be fol- 
lowed at all times and anywhere; for example, 
when darkness, or bad weather, or sickness keeps 
you indoors, and in town or country, at the sea-side 
or atsea. You also can take it up and put it aside 
as easily as any other amusement ; and so enticing 
is it, that what you first indulge in as pastime, may 
at last become an earnest study. Even if you do 
not carry it so far, however, mere amateur work, 
for the sake of the many beautiful structures it 
reveals, will be sufficiently alluring to keep up a 
life-long interest. And the deeper you thereby 
-dive into the mysteries of creation, the more you 
will marvel at the design, adaptation and 
perfection of the works of the Creator. 

Beginners, however, are apt to be 
afraid of microscopic work. The instru- 
ment itself frightens some. Butits racks, 
screws and lenses, though delicate, are 
no more likely to be broken or disordered, 
by careful handling, than are the works 
of aclock. The difficult sciences, and 
the long Latin and Greek names often 
given to objects, frighten others. But 
you will soon, and with little (if any) 
study, become familiar with as many of these as it 
is necessary to know, All scientists, both profes- 
sional and amateur, were once beginners like your- 
selves, as ignorant of this pursuit, and perhaps as 
little self-reliant. 

A few lessons will usually make a beginner 
sufficiently expert, and show him that there is 
nothing mysterious in the microscope, or difficult 
in the mode of -handling it. Frequent use will 
make an adept. If once interested, the constant 
succession of marvels it unfolds to view will prompt 
to further search. Remember, young friends, half- 
an-hour so employed daily will make a large total 








Simple. 


at the end of a year. Valuable books have been 
written and important inventions made in the in- 
tervals of business. ‘To facilitate study and econ- 
omize time, the instrument should be kept where 
it may be readily taken up or laid aside at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

It is not necessary to have a very costly micro- 
scope. One of ‘moderate price and power is good 
enough for most purposes. Larger and more com- 
plicated ones are only occasionally used, when we 
wish to magnify any object very highly. A $5 or 
$10 one, magnifying from 50 to 200 times, is suf- 
ficient for a beginner ; or at most a $50 instrument, 
enlarging from 400 to 500 diameters. But you 
may get cheaper ones of less power, or more costly 
and magnificent ones, magnifying from 1000 to 
2000 times. You can have an American, English, 
French, or German instrument. American micro- 
scopes are probably as good as any, and may be 
procured of several makers in New York. 

The magnifying power of the microscope lies in 
its lenses, These are small pieces of crown or flint 
glass of different shapes,—flat, convex, or concave, 
chiefly of the former two. They are named accord- 
ing to their shape, thus: 





Concavo- 
conver, 


Double 
concave. 


Plano 
concave. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF LENSES. 


Double 
conver. 


Plano- 
convex. 


These refract—that is, bend and magnify—the 
image of the object looked at. You will learn how 
they do this when you study optics, if you have 
not already begun to study it, When only 
one lens is used, it is called a simple microscope, 
like the ordinary photograph magnifier. Micro- 
scopes of this kind, made of rock crystal, were 
probably known to the Greeks, Romans, and, 
perhaps, Assyrians, ‘Those with more than one 
lens are called compound microscopes. These 
were first invented by the Dutch, about 280 years 
ago, but were of an unwieldy form, being sometimes 
six feet long. For various reasons, the microscope 
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was not much used until within the past thirty 
years. Since then, however, it has been much em- 
ployed, both by scientists and physicians. Smaller 
and far more perfect instruments are now made; 
and it would be impossible, in this brief space, to 





THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS PARTS. 


tell you how much they have added to our knowl- 
edge, both of natural history and disease, 

I shall now suppose that you have an ordinary 
compound microscope, like that in the accompany- 
ing sketch. You will observe the lens next the 
object to be magnified. That is called the object- 
glass, That next the observer's eye is called the 
eye-glass, In the better kinds of microscope, both 
the eye and object glasses consist of several lenses, 
arranged so as to have the same effect as one. 
When you look at an object through the micro- 
scope, you see an inverted likeness of it. It is the 
object-glass which thus turns it upside down, and 
it is the eye-glass which magnifies, as, again, optics 
will explain. 2 

Between these two, and at the lower part of the 
eye-piece, there is usually another lens, called the 
field-glass, which enlarges the field of view. Most 
microscopes are monocular,—that is, made for one 


Eyeglass. 
‘Magaified image. 
Field-glass, 


- Bull’ : 
Bult'seye con: 


Object glass. 
Stage and object, 
Diaphragm. 


Reflector. 


eye, like that shown in the sketch. Others have 
two convergent tubes, to use with both eyes, and 
are called binocular. 

You will usually find the eye and object glasses 
of modern microscopes marked to indicate their 
different magnifying powers. If you wish to ascer. 
tain the exact’size of any object, however, you must 
use a micrometer, which is merely a slip of glass 
divided into minute squares, each in. 
dicating one-thousandth of an inch. A 
pair of small scissors, a dissecting-knife, 
and one or two wooden-handled needles, 
are usually found with every micro. 
scope ; also thin slips of glass for making 
preparations, and Canada balsam for 
gluing them together. A Valentine or 
Quekett knife, for making very thin 
cuttings of objects, is necessary for ad- 
vanced students, 

Having found an object for examina. 
tion, it should be laid on a slip of trans- 
parent glass; if dry, alone,—if moist, 
immersed in fresh or salt water, or 
glycerine. The slip is then put on the 
stage under the object-glass. If the ob- 
ject be transparent, a strong light is 
sent through to illuminate it, by a small 
mirror called the reflector, If non- 
transparent, light is thrown on it from 
above by a bull’s-eye condenser, The 
diaphragm, with different sized holes, is used to cut 
off the light if too much is sent upwards by the re- 
flector. Both to preserve the eye of the observer, 
and for perfect illumination, a good light, and es- 
pecially a white one, is indispensable, either from 
a window or lamp. If the object be not in view 
when you look through the instrument, or if it 
appear hazy, the rack behind will raise or depress 
the tube until it becomes clear. 

A few failures must not discourage you, as all 
beginners, and even advanced students, have them. 
A little practice will soon make you perfect in the 
various details of the instrument : and having fairly 
mastered it, you may pursue your studies either in 
the animal, the vegetable, or the mineral world. 
The air, the earth and the ocean, all furnish an 
abundant supply of objects for microscopic work. 
Circumstances and individual taste will decide what 
direction your investigations may take. One may 
prefer to look at: plant, another at animal life; a 
third at mineral crystals, and so on. It would be 
impossible in the present article to give illustrations 
of allofthese. Our present object is to show how 
easy it is to use the microscope ; and also how many 
interesting and beautiful objects can be everywhere 
had for examination. This may interest you in it, 
and in the different’domains of nature explored by 
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its aid. To do this, I shall confine myself to one 
department of natiral history, and take my exam- 
ples from one seldom chosen for illustration, viz., the 
minute animals of the sea. You may sometimes 
find specimens of this kind at the sea-side, but 
more easily and abundantly far out in mid-ocean, 
None of you can tell in what part of the globe your 
lot may yet be cast. Some may have to take long 
voyages,—may have done so already, and know 
how tiresome life on shipboard is, and how glad 
one is of anything to pass the time and relieve 
the monotony which succeeds the novelty of the 
first few days. If you have a small microscope, 
you will find it an endless source of amusement, 
You have plenty of spare time, and nowhere can 
you find more suitable objects or better opportuni- 
ties for this ennobling pursuit. 

Every boy and girl knows that our sea-coasts are 
crowded with fish and other water-animals, But 
many fancy that, like the air, the sea contains little 
life far out in mid-ocean, where you only occasion- 
ally see Mother Carey's chickens and other ocean- 
birds, chiefly of the petrel tribe, or a school of 
dolphins gamboling round the ship, or, perhaps, an 
ugly and ominous shark following in her track. If 
you throw a piece of broken plate overboard, you 
can sce it gleaming for many a fathom as it zig-zags 
down towards the bottom. 
But you may have noticed 
nothing else in the.clear 
blue water. You may have 
wondered what caused the 
nightly star-like sparkling 
in the sea, and the silvery 
appearance in the ship’s 
wake; and, perhaps, asked 
on what the petrels and 
other ocean-birds fed, and 
why they skimmed the sur- 
face of the sea. If you get 
closer, however, than the 
ship’s deck, —say in a boat, 
—or if you haul upa buck- 
etful of sea-water, these 
mysteries will be explained. 
The sea is not thinly but 
very densely inhabited, and 
everywhere, especially near 
its surface, crowded with 
tiny animals, sometimes so transparent as to be 
scarcely, if at all, visible to the naked eye, and 
often so minute as to require a microscope to dis- 
tinguish them, The larger fish tribes, familiar to 
you, exist in great numbers, but these in myriads. 
It is these which chiefly cause the phosphorescence 
of the sea, and it is on them that the ocean-birds 
feed, and even some of the largest marine animals 





—for example, the huge Greenland whale. You 
may catch them in a common ship's bucket 
or pannikin, but better by a towing-net. This you 
can easily make of bunting,—that is flag-cloth,— 
or of gauze, cut bag-shape, open at one end, and 
there hooped or half-hooped with wood. This 
filters the surface-water as the ship glides slowly 
along, and is best used when the wind is light. In 
half-an-hour you may thus get more specimens 
than you can examine in a day. To keep them 
alive, empty the net gently into a basinful of salt 
water. The picture below will show you how the 
towing-net is worked, 

You will soon notice several peculiarities regard- 
ing these creatures. Many float in shoals, some- 
times in such numbers as to color the surface of 
the sea. You can catch them best at night and in 
calm weather, because by day, especially in rough 
weather, they sink below the surface to avoid the 
glare and heat of the sun and the buffeting of the 
waves. Day is their period of repose, and night 
that of activity,—their chief feeding and breathing 
time. Again, they are most abundant in warm 
currents of water. Maury was the first to lay stress 
on this, and to call the tropics their birthplace. 
And you will also notice how much of the phos- 
phorescence of the sea is caused by them, especially 


TAE TOWING-NET, 


by the shrimp-like and jelly-like ones. You can~ 
not see them by day, but you can after dusk, when 
they light up the ocean with their tiny lamps. 
Minute crustaceans,—that is, animals of the 
shrimp tribe,—often as small as a pin-point, are 
the commonest of them all. They are the first 
you will notice, as they curve and dart about side- 
wise so fast that you can scarcely catch them, 
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Nothing can be prettier under the microscope than 
their transparent bodies, in which you can sce the 
heart beating and blood flowing; watch them 


A BR c 





MICROSCOPIC OCEANIC CRUSTACEANS. 


breathing and eating, or trace their nervous sys- 
tems, beautifully-jointed shells, and curious, many- 
lensed, compound eyes. You cannot ‘conceive 
how gorgeously some are colored. No mortal can 
tint so delicately; and as you gaze, you will be 
forcibly reminded of the truth of the poet’s lines,— 
“Who can paint like nature? 

Or can imagination boast, amid its gay creations, hues like hers?” 
I shall not tax your memory with many long names. 
The examples given in 
the cut above are chiefly 
from the Pacific ocean, 
but they are as abun- 
dant in the Atlantic. 
The small speck along- 
side each shows their 
natural size; and, if you 
choose, you can enlarge 
them much more than 
here shown, Sapphi- 
vina gemma (B)is tinted 
with all the colors of the 
rainbow ; and Caligus 
(c) is of a rich brown. 
Fig. is a long, slender 
animal, which you sel- 
dom catch alive, possi- 
bly because it is easily 
injured in the net. Fig. 
G, of a bright blue, has 
a curious. curved pro- 


Crisels. 


Limacina, 





. Curious minute and very delicate-shelled- animals 
are equally numerous, such as the Crises, Lima- 
cina, Atalanta, Spirialis, Hyalea, shown in the 
cut at the bottom of the 
page. You will also admire 
much the larger /anthina, 
or sea-snail, a violet-colored 
shell of rare delicacy and 
beauty, once highly prized 
by shell-collectors. It is 
often larger than in the cut 
on the next page; and its 
eggs and egg-bags are at- 
tached to the under surface 
of the peculiar float which 
buoys the animal on the 
surface of the ocean, and 
prevents the weight of its 
body and shell from sink- 
ing. With your microscope 
you can watch their growth, 
first as simple soft round 
cells (A), then as tiny shells 
(B), which get larger in the 
older egg-pouches (C), and then escape wnen large 
enough to look after themselves. 

These, you must remember, are only a few of 
the thousands of tiny creatures which inhabit the 
ocean, especially near its surface. 1 might goon 
to tell you of many others equally curious ; for ex- 
ample, of the bladder-like Physadis, or Portuguese 
man-of-war, and the Velella and Porpita, which 
float on the top of the water, driven about by the 


‘Hyalea Tridentata, 


Hyalea. 


Crisets. 


Spirialis 





Cleadora, 


MINUTE OCEANIC ANIMALS WITH SHELLS. 


boscis, as long as itself; and Fig. E has curved, winds and waves; of the Velia, which runs about 
lobster-like claws, and a nimble, flexible body. on the surface dry-shod, and dives below at will; 
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of the Clio, Glaucus, Sagitla annelids, and many 
others. Every haul of the towing-net will bring 
up something new to you, with more brilliant 
coloring, more singular shape, or more delicate 
formation, And every new current or ocean you 


Float. 


in a vial partially filled with diluted alcohol. 
But those of you who cannot take sea-voyages 
need not despair. There are just as wonderful 
things to be found on dry land, and in the little 
streams and ponds that are accessible to almost all 


Shell and Animal. 








A.—First Stage. 


* B.—Second Stage. 


C.—Third Stage, 


IANTHINA, OR OCEAN-SNAIL, 


enter will disclose fresh ones, till you become fairly 
astounded with their number and variety. 

If you can, let me advise you to sketch and, 
color what you see, as 2 souvenir of the voyage 
or sea-side visit. Or if you wish to preserve some 
specimens for further examination at home, you 
may do so, especially the crustaceans and shells, 





of you, asin the mighty deep, You can wander 
in the fields, as other naturalists have done before 
you; and so long as there are ferns or flowers or 
butterflies, there will be something for your lenses. 
You can use your hand-microscopes in the field, 
and take many of your specimens home to be ex- 
amined with more elaborate instruments. 


AN OBSERVING LANDSMAN, 
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A WHALEMAN’S GHOST. 


By J. H. Woopsury. 


We were making the run from the Sandwich 
Islands to the north-west coast for the second sea- 
son, when the incidents happened which I am now 
going to relate. 

We had been out from Honolulu but a few days, 
when it was found that our oil was leaking, Every 
morning when we pumped ship, we pumped out 
oil, as well as water, enough to smooth the surface 
of the sea for a long distance to leeward. It looked 
bad to see the oil running away from us, after we 
had worked so hard to get it, the more so because 
we wanted to save every drop, that we might start 
for home with a full ship at the close of the season, 
The captain seemed more troubled about it than 
we who did the pumping, however, his rueful vis- 
age, as he hung over the rail watching the disap- 
pearing treasure, sometimes almost exciting our 
sympathy. Of course, we had all worked harder 
than he to get the oil, still he had a larger interest 
in it than all we foremast hands together. Means 
were soon taken to remedy the trouble, though 
those first tried were ineffectual. It was owing to 
shrinkage of the casks that the oil was escaping, 
and it was thought that a thorough wetting down, 
every day, might help the matter. 

Our ship’ was provided with a pump on the tep- 
gallant forecastle, called the head-pump, which 
drew up water from outside and forced it, by means 
of hose, to any part of the ship. So we began to 
“wet down the hold,” keeping the head-pump 
going for an hour or two every day, till all the 
casks in the hold had been thoroughly drenched. 
Then we had all that water to pump out again, 
and, pumping in and pumping out, we did all the 
pumping we cared to do. It was a dirty job, crawl- 
ing round with the hose on top of the gummy oil 
casks, but we all had to take our turns at it. For 
my own part, I never liked it much ; I would much 
rather go behind the Falls of Niagara in the warm 
season than do it again. But after all, our labor 
was ineffectual; the casks were too bad to be cured 
by any such hydropathic treatment, and we had to 
resort to other means, The water may have kept 
them from getting worse, but they got no better, 
and when we had pumped till we were tired of it, 
the captain told Mr. Grant to keep all hands up 
and begin to “ break out.” 

Now, it must not be supposed that the captain 
,thought the casks would feel any better after they 
were broken out, as one does when he has the 
measles. To break them out, was simply to hoist 


them on deck, in order that the hoops might be 
driven down, to make the casks tighter, which is 
called coopering. ‘There is a great deal of hard 
work in breaking out and coopering at sea, and I 
should be sorry to help do that again, either. But 
it was the only way we could save our oil, and we 
had to endure it. For two weeks all hands were 
kept on deck during the day, hoisting out, driving 
hoops, and stowing below again. 

But all troubles have an end, I hope,—at least, 
ours had that time, though we soon found new 
ones. The oil was all coopered,—at least, the 
casks were, but we called it coopering oil,—and we 
had just got the last cask under hatches again, 
when it came on to blow. We seemed to have 
been especially favored with good weather while 
coopering, but now old AZolus piped up, whistling 
through the rigging as though he were bound to 
have a jolly good time after waiting so long. 

“Blow away, old fellow!” said Mr. Goff; 
“we're ready for you now!” And so we all 
thought we could well afford a day or two of rough 
weather, now that we had our oil all right again. 

“*Clew up the topgailant sails!” was one of the 
first orders given in taking in sail. And when the 
yards had been lowered, and the clews drawn close 
up beneath them, “Up, boys, and stow them 
lively !" was the word from Mr. Grant, 

Three of the lightest hands to each topgallant 
sail was the usual number that went up to furl 
them, and with two others, one of whom was rol- 
licking Dave Burr, from Providence, and the other 
a fine young fellow named Black, from Philadelphia, 
I sprang up the fore-rigging, and was soon on the 
weather fore-topgallant yard-arm. Dave was to 
leeward, and Black had taken the bunt. We were 
all in a hurry, as we always were when all the top- 
gallant sails came in together, each doing his best 
to get his sail rolled up and made snug first. We 
were bothered a little with ours, as it got away 
from us once after we had it nearly rolled up, and 
flew out again with a crack like that of a great whip, 
jerking the yard in such a way that one who had 
never been up there before would naturally think 
that himself and the yard and the sail would all go 
on ahead of the ship together. But we went at it 
again, and, in a moment, had it once more gathered. 
into the bunt, ready to roll into the yard. Black 
then showed his impatience by seizing the buntlines 
with both hands and springing upon the top of the 
yard, where he stood erect, that he might haul up 
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with better effect. It was a piece of recklessness, 
to be sure; though, if Dave or I had been in his 
place, I suppose we might have done the same. 
He stood square upon the yard, hauling on the sail, 
with nothing to steady him at all when the ship 
pitched forward between the seas. Up came the 








“HE SHIP ROSE AND FELL IN THE SURGING SEA‘ 


heavy bunt, and we had it all safe, as we thought, 
when the ship pitched suddenly and violently, and 
in an instant, Black went headlong down into the 
sea, 

He was gone, and not one in all the ship but 
Dave and I knew it; the forward sails had hidden 
him from all who were aft. 1 was so shocked that 
I almost fell from the yard myself, and neither of 
us could utter a word for an instant. 





“¢Man overboard!” was the thrilling cry that 
was heard as soon as we could give the alarm. The 
ship was at once hove to, buoys thrown overboard, 
and a boat lowered, although it was so rough; and 
every eye searched the waters for the missing man, 
But in vain. 


Poor Black had gone from our sight 





with the swiftness of 2 meteor’s fall, and was seen 
no more. 

And now the gale increased, the howling winds 
seeming wild with delight at what they had done, 
and still might do, shrieking gleefully, or moaning 
as if in mockery at our loss, as the ship rose and 
fell in the surging seas, 

But the storm passed, and the sun shone bright 
once more, and our spirits became again buoyant, 
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A few pleasant days, and poor Black was almost 
forgotten. So it is, and so it may well be, for we 
cannot live long upon sorrows. 

One pleasant night, not long after this gale, we 
happened to be running before the wind, and as it 
was blowing fresh, the ship rolled quite heavily at 
times. It was in my watch on deck, and I was sitting 
on the main-hatch with the boat-steerers, Tom and. 
Ed, who were my particular friends, when we heard 
something below, that caused us to listen, and to 
feel just a little queer. It sounded very much like 
a groan, coming from the hold below. We listened 
for a moment, without speaking; but heard noth- 
ing more. 2 

“ What was that?” said Tom. 

“OT was just like a groan,” was Ed’s response; 
“but who in the world can be down there?” 

As if in reply, the doleful sound was again heard, 
following close upon Ed’s words, it seemed more 
decided than at first, and we just got off the hatch 
and took two or three steps from it, then turned 
round and looked at it, 

‘If that wasn’t a groan, it was mighty like one,” 
said Tom; ‘‘ but it can’t be that there is anybody 
down there,” 

“Tt must be there zs,” said Ed. 
groan, sure enough.” 

Mr. Bosworth—the second mate, and a very 
matter-of-fact man—was walking on the quarter- 
deck, and as he came near to us, Tom spoke to 
him. 

“ There ’s something in the hold, sir,” said Tom, 
without any explanation. 

“T reckon I ought to know that as well as any- 
one,” was Mr. Bosworth’s reply, as he stopped in 
his walk and looked hard at Tom, ‘‘and I hope it 
will stay there now, without making us any more 
trouble.” 

* Aye, aye, sir, but there's something else; per- 
haps, if you sit down on the main-hatch, you'll 
hear it? 

“Hear what?” asked Mr. Bosworth, stepping 
towards the hatch, and reaching it just in time to 
hear another of those doleful notes, fully as strong 
as the last. 

“Hum. Who’s down there?” 
“That ’s more ’n I know, sir. 
it must be some one from for’ard.” 
“ Are our men all on deck?” 

“T reckon they are, sir.” 

To make sure, however, the men were called 
into the waist. All who belonged to the starboard 
watch were there, except the man on the look-out 
and the one at the wheel. No doubt they all won- 
dered at being called aft, but they understood the 
reason when they heard those doleful sounds coming 
from the hold, as they stood around the hatchway. 


“Tt was a 


If it’s anybody, 


*‘ Go forward, Tanner, and see if the other watch 
are all snug,” was Mr. Bosworth’s order to the old- 
est sea-dog amongst us; and Tanner went forward. 
and descended into the forecastle. It was evident 
that he made no haste, and Mr, Bosworth was get- 
ting a little impatient when he returned, ‘‘ Who’s 
missing?” was his prompt inquiry. 

They 're all there but Black, sir. 
it’s his ghost ye hear.” 

“Ghost! Ghost, is it? I’m mighty glad of 
that, for I’ve never seen one yet! Just rouse 
round lively now, and we'll have him. Mighty 
lucky he’s in the hold! He can’t get out without 
coming through the hatches, and we ’ll have him, 
sure! But just look in the steerage, first, Tom, 
and see if Bungs or Chips aint playing a trick on 
us.” 

Tom darted down into the steerage, but returned 
in a moment and said that the four men who had a 
right to be there were all asleep, and, moreover, 
Chips was snoring at such a rate that no ghost 
would be likely to disturb him, or come very near 
him; and Tom said it would n't be strange if what 
we heard was an echo to Chip’s snore, after all. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bosworth’s confident man- 
ner, he hesitated a little what to do, seeming half 
inclined, I thought, to call the captain. We all 
knew that Tanner was a firm believer in ghosts, 
and probably the greater part of the crew were in- 
clined to the same belief, I had heard Tom relate 
some interesting ghost stories, in such a way as to 
show that he believed them to be substantially true, 
anda ghost story was always entertaining matter 
to all of us. Now, therefore, tha€ there was a fair 
prospect of having a ghost of our own, we felt un- 
usually interested, though no one scemed to be in 
a hurry to make the ghostly acquaintance. No 
doubt we all felt that the thing ‘‘ would keep,” and 
that there was no need of being inahurry. But 
an unusually loud groan decided Mr. Bosworth. 
He told Mr. Blake, the fourth mate, to go into the 
cabin and bring a lantern; and while Mr. Blake 
was gone he ordered the men to take off the 
hatches, 

**T don’t think, sir, it’s any use to hunt for it,” 
suggested Tanner, in response to this order. 
“Such things aint easy to come at, and I reckon 
we'll have our trouble for our pains.” 

“Be quiet, Tanner, or you'll frighten him away. 
Just obey orders, and keep quiet. If there’s a 
ghost down there, we ’re bound to have him.” 

« Aye, aye, sir, of course, it’s just as you say; 
but it’s my candid opinion you wont be able to find 
him.” 

The hatches were removed, and we were favored 
with two or three groans of better quality than any 
before, and, of course our interest was heightened, 


Most likely 
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The lantern was brought, and lowered by a lanyard 
down upon the lower hatchway, where it shed its 
light upon all objects between decks that were near 
to it. No one supposed the ghost was there, for 
the sounds plainly came from the lower hold, but 
it was well enough to get a look between decks be- 
fore going down, Then Mr. Bosworth and a few 
of the most resolute went down to look further. 
After taking another precautionary look between 
decks, the coverings of the lower hatch being re- 
moved, the light shone down upon the closely- 
stowed casks in the lower hold. After that, we 
heard but two or three faint groans, or rather long- 
drawn sighs, with long intervals between, which led 
Mr. Bosworth to remark at last that the ghost was 
probably frightened, and would not allow himself 
to be overhauled. 

“Tt’s no use to go for him in that way, sir,” 
suggested Tanner. ‘Ghosts are awerse to light, 
*specially light as comes from whale-ile, and they 
don’t like crowds. I reckon, sir, you wont find 
him unless you go down alonc, without a lantern.” 

€T reckon you ’re right, Tanner, and as you 
know all about them, and just how to take them, 
I'll set you to hunt him up. We'll pass up 
the light and get on deck, the rest of us, and you 
just stay down and interview the ghost.” And, as 
if he really meant it, Mr. Bosworth told the others 
to get back on deck, and, passing up the light, at 
‘once left the hold. No one was long behind him, 
not even Tanner, and when Mr. Bosworth expressed 
surprise that he had not remained below, Tanner 
suggested that it would be of no use zow to hunt 
for the ghost in azy way. If the ghost wanted to 
be seen, he would n’t put them to the trouble of 
looking for him; it was plain enough he did n't 
wish to be seen. Mr. Bosworth did not insist on 
his going down again, or seem to think it worth 
while to search any more for the ghost at that 
time, especially as the shaking sails showed that the 
wind was hauling and that the yards must be at- 
tended to. 

We were all called away from the hatch to assist 
in hauling in the braces, trimming aft the sheets, 
&c.; and by the time everything was in trim again, 
the watch was out and it was our turn to go below. 
Of course, we stopped for a few moments around 
the main-hatch, to listen for those sounds; but not 
so much as the softest sigh was heard, and Tanner 
said that most likely the ghost had left the ship, 
though he had no doubt we would hear from it 
again in due time. 

“The fact is,” said Tanner, after we had got 
below and had turned in, “ there’s no telling how 
to take a ghost, anyway. They seem mighty un- 
reasonable sometimes; but what I know-about ’em 
makes it plain enough to me that they know what's 


what, as well as live folks. I never knew a ghost 
yet that wasn’t mighty well able to take care of 
itself.” 

“T reckon you've known a good many in your 
time, have n’t you?” asks a voice from the other 
side of the forecastle. 

“Aye, aye, matey! At least, I’ve known aéout 
‘em, and that’s pretty much the same thing. 
They aint a talking set, anyway; and, in course, 
not so easy to get acquainted with as they might 
be, as you ’ve had a chance to see for yourselves.” 

No one could equal Tanner in discoursing of 
ghosts, nor of anything else that interested him; 
and he kept our attention till we fell asleep, when, 
for the few hours we had below, it would have been 
almost impossible for even a ghost to have dis- 
turbed our repose. When we went again on deck, 
we were running on the wind with the yards braced 
sharp up. No more sounds had been heard, and 
no more were heard for some days. Of course, 
there was a good deal of talk about them, and 
speculation—among those who were not ghost- 
believers—as to what had caused them; but no 
satisfactory conclusion could be arrived at. As 
they were no more heard, the officers doubtiess 
thought it would bea waste of labor and time to 
search for the cause, and they were fast becoming 
forgotten. 

But it happened that the sounds were again 
heard,—this time also in the night, and the ship 
running with the wind, as before. A heavy, long- 
drawn sigh, ending ina very decided groan, was 
what first drew attention to the fact that the ghost 
was again on board. Then we all gathered around 
the hatchway to hear the groans. The captain had 
ordered that he should be called if the ghost should 
come again, and he soon joined our circle. 

“ He’s at it again, sir,” said Mr. Bosworth to 
the captain, as he came near, “and he seems to 
feel as bad as ever.” 

“Where is he?” asked the captain. 
been here long?” 

“In the lower hold, sir; just come; and how in 
the world he could get there, unless he came in at 
the stern windows and went down through the run, 
is more than IJ can tell!” 

“ You don’t pretend to say he has been in the 
cabin, do you?” 

IT don’t see any other way that he could have 
got where he is now, sir.” 

“ He seems to be in pain,” said the captain, a: 
another very fair sample of the groans was heard. 

“It’s a queer sort of a ghost, sir; he alway: 
groans like that. If we could be sure of finding 
him, I would be willing to help break out to get a 
him, sir; but Tanner here knows all about ghosts, 
and says it would be-of no use.” 


“ Has he 
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It was plain enough that both the captain and 
Mr. Bosworth: were inclined to make light of the 
ghost, and Tanner now ventured a word in its 
behalf. 

“T reckon,” said he, ‘‘ that we wont find the 
ghost any quicker for hunting for it. Of course 
you have n’t forgotten poor Black yet. There 
would n’t be anything strange in hearing from him 
again in some way.” 

**No, I suppose not,” answered the captain, re- 
flectively. ‘A man who has had as much experi- 
ence with ghosts as you have, Tanner, ought to 
know about that. I don’t think we will begin to 
hunt for him to-night, Mr. Bosworth; but if we 
hear him in the morning, we will hoist out a few 
of the casks and take a look by daylight. The 
casks are empty under the main-hatch, and it will 
not be a heavy job.” 

This time the sounds continued to be heard for 
hours, and when day dawned the ghost showed no 


intention of leaving, but groaned and moaned just 
the same. Therefore, as soon as breakfast was 
over, ali hands were set to breaking out. The 
light, empty casks came up fast, and, to Tanner’s 
surprise, as well as to the surprise of some others, 
the ghost was soon come at. And, now, what do 
you think it was? An empty cask, with the duxg 
out! The air rushing in and out through the 
bung-hole, caused by the roll of the ship when 
running before the wind, produced the doleful 
sounds we had heard. 

Tanner said there was nothing strange about 
that, after all; though, unless it could be shown 
how the bung got out, he should still believe that 
somebody’s ghost had a hand in it. 

T say, old blower !” cried Dave Burr, interrupt- 
ing him, “‘ the bung never was in!” 

* Bother it, so it wasn’t! I never thought of 
that. But I say, mates, if the bung had only been 
in, I would n’t give up the ghost yet, you bet!” 
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HOW MY HERO FOUND A NAME. 


By E. A. E, 


My story is a true one, and when you have read 
it, 1 think you will agree with me that my hero, 
though small, was not to be despised. He lived in 
the midst of an old wood, where the tops of the tall 
trees met, keeping out the sun’s light and warmth, 
Moss-covered stumps and logs lay upon the ground; 
between them grew the tall ferns and brightly- 
colored toadstools. -Now and then, little scarlet 
lizards would dart. out from under the stones, and 
scamper off.out of sight again at the least noise, 
My hero was not able to run as fast as they, but he 
plodded along quietly, doing the best he could, 
which is.all that should be expected of anybody. 
His home was not in any one place, for he traveled 
about all day, looking for his dinner, and, when he 
found it, he generally spent.the night.near by; 
this was the most convenient way, for, like a soldier, 
he carried his tent with him. In fact, it was always 
on his back, ready for him to run into when an 
enemy appeared. The dinner he liked ‘best was a 
kind of toadstool, up the thick stem of which he 
would creep, and, holding fast to the firm, smooth 
edge, make a delightful meal. Once he had been 
shut up in a tiny white egg, no bigger than a part- 
tidge-berry, and lay with many others carefully 
tucked away under a soft, mossy blanket; and 
when he was ready to come out, he ate up his own 
egg-shell, after which he set off at once to look for 
something more to eat. 

At the time of which I am telling, the house on 
his back was nearly an inch across, and beautifully 
striped and spotted with. brown and gold. This 
house, strange to say, grew all the time as he grew, 
and he was fastened so tightly to it that he could 
not have left it if he would. His body was flat on 
the lower side, and, instead of feet, there were a 
great many little suckers, with which he could hold 
very fast to a stone or piece of wood, or could walk 
at his pleasure. By-this time you will have found 
out that he was a snail. I dare say you have often 
met his brothers and cousins when you have been 
walking in the woods in summer. 

One day, whilst he was carefully climbing up the 
side of a fallen tree, he heard such a queer noise 
just above him, that he came very near losing his 
hold and tumbling back to the ground; but, re- 
membering in time that in that case he might fall 
against a stone and crack his beautiful shell, he 
stood still, and listened instead. Two squirrels 
were talking very hard, while a bird sat near by on 
atwig, joining in now and then, =~ 


.* You are nobody,” said the biggest squirrel, in 
a loud, angry tone; “only a little striped thing. 
What business have you stealing my nuts?” 

A timid voice replied: I am sure I did not 
think of stealing from anyone.” 

“You had better not try it again,” said the first. 
** My name is Lord Gray; but you have no name.” 

*©Q, dear, yes,” sang the bird, merrily; ‘his 
name is Chippy, and my name is Robin Redbreast; 
we are just as good as you, Lord Gray, any day.” 
And away he flew. 

“ How much they talk about names,” thought 
our little friend, the snail. ‘Now, I would not 
tell Lord Gray, but I have no name that I ever 
heard of. How could I get one, I wonder?” 





HELIX AND THE TOADSTOOLS. 


Then, as the two squirrels scampered away, he 
continued his walk, and was soon over the log. 
All day long, he thought over this new idea—how 
he should find a name,—till he forgot all about the 
fat white toadstools he usually loved, and passed 
at least a dozen in his walk, He could hardly 
sleep a wink that night; but, when morning came, 
feeling hungry, he set off, as usual, in search ofa 
breakfast. On his way, he came to a big rock, 
and as he never went around anything, no matter 
how hard it was to climb over, he was just starting 
up its steep side when, O, horror! something big 
and white pounced on him, and lifted him quite off 
his feet. The surprise was so great he forgot to 
run into his house, and finding himself on a firm 
standing-place, he ventured to take a few steps, 
coming to the edge of the hand he ‘vas on, and 
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looking over. This made him dizzy, though; he 


was so very far from the ground. A young girl 
had picked him up, and now looked at him admir- 
ingly. 
“What a beauty!” she said. 
home, and keep him for a pet.” 
_ Our hero now retired into his house, refusing to 
come, out till he thought he felt himself on firm 
gtound again, It was not the ground, however, 


“T will take him 





A PORTRAIT OF HELIX, 


but a broad window-seat, and three péirs of eyes 
were staring at him. 

What shall I call,him?” asked his young mis- 
tress, ee 

“How would Helix do?” said one of her com- 
panions, 

* Beautifully, thank you. 
place to live in.” 

So a large pan was brought, and filled with 
moss, In the middle they planted a bunch of pure 
white plants called ‘Indian pipes,” and around 
the edge, little vines and ferns. This was to be 
Helix’s home. 

When he heard himself called by this pretty 
name, his little heart beat joyfully; he had found 
what he sought, and was a happy fellow. For din- 


Now, he must have a 


ner, instead of a toadstool diet, of which, on the 
whole, he was rather tired, something new, and 
very delicious, was put before him. He did not 
know what it was, but I will tell you. It was 
sponge-cake, moistened with water. Oh! whata 
happy time he had now. Plenty of dinners, with- 
out the trouble of going in search of them; soft 
moss to walk over; and, after a time, several other 
snails came to share his quarters. They had 
names, too, such as ‘ Sewell,” named for the 
mountain on which they were living, ‘‘ Fayette,” 
for the county, &c. None, however, was so dear 
to his mistress’ heart as Helix. She watched him 
growing every day fatter and prettier, and often let 
him walk all over her hand, holding on so tightly 
with his soft little feet—or what served the purpose 
of feet to him. . When he wanted to go anywhere, 
he put out a pair ‘of short horns to feel with; and 
his eyes were on the ends of a pair of longer horns. 
All these horns he could draw in close to his head, 
when he liked. 


/ One unlucky day his mistress was going out to 


ride on horseback. She was not to return for sev- 
eral hours, and fearing that her precious Helix 
might wander too far in her absence, she put him 
under a tumbler on the sill, She never thought 
about the hot sun, which would by-and-by reach 
her window; but, after taking a loving look at him, 
went gaily away. At first, Helix was pretty com- 
fortable, but it began to grow hotter and hotter, 
He came out of his shell as far as he could fora 
breath of air, but he could get none, When, after 
several hours, his mistress returning hastened to 
Jet out the captive, she found him stretched out 
under the burning sun stiff and dead. She took 
him up tenderly, and sprinkled cold water on him; 
but when she found it was all of no use, and that 
help had come too late, she sat down with him in 
her hand and had a good cry. For besides the fact 
that she had lost a dear little pet, she blamed her- 
self for forgetting that snails love cool, damp places, 
and cannot bear the heat of the sun. A picture 
she had drawn of him was carefully put away with 
his empty shell, no longer brown and golden, but 
white and homely; for the little Helix had left his 
house, and gone where the good snails go. 
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THE PONY EXPRESS. 


By MAJOR TRAVERSE, 






How often, I won- 
der, do boys of the 
present time change 
their minds as to 
what calling they 
wish to follow when 
they become men? It was a favorite amusement 
of my youth to discuss with boys of my own 
age the delights of the various occupations of 
men, and to confide to them what I had last re- 
solved to be when I grew to man’s estate. When 
I was first taken to a circus, I resolved to be 
a circus-rider. But a year after that, I had fully 
determined, having seen the postman ride by ina 
storm, that I would be a postboy, and, mounted on 
ahardy and shaggy mustang pony, carry the mail- 
bag between my native town and the next village. 
But a year or two later, I madea trip seated on the 
top of astage-coach, beside the driver; and after 
that, I became satisfied that I was born to be a stage 
coachman. ‘There was no dignity, in my mind, 
superior to that of the driver of the flaming red, 
four-in-hand, Concord coach, which carried the mail 
between my native town and the great city of the 
State, In anticipation of what I was to be, I looked 
with contempt on the postboy as he passed by, and 
wondered how I could have wished to be anything 
so low. 

I think the desire to be a stage-driver was the 
strongest I had when a boy; for, although I after- 
wards changed my mind and wanted to bea travel- 
ing preacher, a steamboat captain, and a loco- 
motive engineer, I still think I should like to be 
able, at times, to leave my dusty desk in the library, 
where I write, and mounting a stage-box ata single 
leap, drive fifty or sixty miles, down hill all the 
way, at a break-neck pace, with a full load of live 
passengers on board. But I can never hope to do 


it; postboys and stage-coach drivers are already 
gone out of existence in these parts. They have 
gone so far ‘out West,” that we seldom see them; 
and the system of pony expresses has given way to 
lightning expresses on iron roads. 

The old passion is so strong within me, that I 
was lately tempted, by reading something about 
post-riders and stage-drivers, to hunt up the history 
of pony expresses in all ages. I found that all 
countries had them, but each one a peculiar kind 
of its own; that they had come down to us from a 
very remote time, and that they were really the 
origin of the first system of carrying mails. 

There was a time, and that not many years ago, 
when the pony express rider was thought a very 
wonderful fellow indeed. And still in the far, far 
West, his going and coming is watched by many 
with deep anxiety, and he carries joy or sorrow 
wherever he goes. It is only forty-five years ago 
that the stage-coach dared to run races with the 
locomotive. To be sure, it was beaten and driven 
off the road, and has been going “out West” ever 
since; but before the railroads came in, the stage- 
coach driver was king of the road. It isn’t a 
hundred years since the gruff old philosopher, 
““Dr. Dictionary Johnson,” as he was called, de- 
clared that ‘life had not many better things” than 
riding in a stage-coach at the rate of five miles an 
hour!’ What queer taste he had! He did not 
know the luxury of traveling by rail in drawing- 
rooms by day and bed-rooms by night. 

Has the young reader of this ever read the story 
of Marco Polo, the Venetian, who, six hundred 


‘years ago, traveled through Tartary and China, 


and coming back ninetcen years later, wrote a 
book containing accounts of such wonderful sights 
and strange adventures, that his bosom friends 
would not believe him, and begged him, even 
when ‘on his death-bed, to retract the falsehoods he 
had published? But Marco stuck to them, de- 
claring that every word he had written was true. 
After thany years, other travelers have shown that 
Marco had really not told half the marvelous thing: 
he had seen in the countries which he had visited, 
Among many other wonderful things which he 
describes in a most fascinating way, he tells of the 
first pony express and mail service that probably 
ever existed in the world. 

Wherever he traveled in Tartary, Marco Polo 
says he saw the “‘ couriers of the kahn,” as the 
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emperor’s swift messengers, who carried letters 
from city to city, were called. Day and night they 
flitted by him, on horseback and on foot, over the 
great highways; ‘“ never stopping,” he writes, “* for 
an instant, save at the post-stations,” where fresh 
horses or runners were always on hand. These 
couriers were first employed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, about one hundred years before Marco Polo 
made his visit, by the great Asiatic conqueror, 
Temudjin, who had subdued all the Tartar tribes, 
and, in consequence, had called himself Genghis, 
Kahn of the Mongols, which means, “Greatest 
king, or Monarch of the Bold.” Genghis had em- 
ployed the couriers for carrying his orders from one 
army to another, and from tribe to tribe ; but after 
his death, they were used by his successors to carry 
messages from any person in the empire, thus 
serving almost the same good purpose that our 
mail-riders and stage-coaches and pony expresses 
do in this day. 

There were both mounted and foot couriers 
among the Tartars. The stations for horsemen 
were twenty-five miles apart. Each courier had to 
ride this distance in two hours on a single horse. 
At the station, however, both horse and rider had 
a good long rest, for a fresh horse and fresh courier 
were ready to take his message and speed onward 
with it to the next station, where in turn the jaded 
horse and rider would find rest, while the message 
would speed onward in the hands of another 
courier on a fresh, fleet steed. The foot couriers 
had stations three miles apart. When a message 
was to be carried, it would be given to a foot mes- 
senger, who would instantly start, running with 
might and main to the next station, where he would 
deliver the message to the courier in waiting. The 
trained couriers could go this distance in a very 
short time, without much injury to themselves, 
and, indeed, without much fatigue. 

Foot couriers of the same kind were in use in 
England about one hundred and fifty years ago, 
though not employed by the monarchs of that 
country, but by private gentlemen and noblemen. 
It was their duty to run by the side or in the rear 
of the coaches, when their masters were traveling 
or riding for pleasure. These attendants were 
called ‘ footmen,” as the attendants on carriages 
now-a-days are called; but the first footmen did 
not ride on the box with the drivers, or on the seat 
behind, as now. And the footmen in past days 
accompanied the coaches, not to open the door 
for their masters and mistresses, as in the present 
time, but for a purpose you will never guess, I 
am sure, They ran after the carriage to help it 
out of the mud and mire! In the ‘ good -old 
times,”—which, for all that you may hear said 
in praise of them, had not half the pleasures and 


















conveniences, nor, indeed, half the virtue and 
goodness of the present time,—the public roads in 
England were so poor that it was almost impossible 
to travel over them; every few miles the footman 
had to help the coach out of the mire. When 
“ gay Prince Charley from over the water,” who was 
afterwards King Charles IL, went to visit another 
prince, his coach-and-six was six hours in going 
nine miles! After the roads were improved, the 
footmen died out, or rather were replaced by what 
were called “ guards.” These were strong, stout 
men, who rode on the stage-coach or followed it on 
horseback, partly to protect it from robbery, but 
mainly to help it out of the mud. When the stage. 
coaches gave way to railway cars, the guards be. f 
came porters and brakemen. The'old time Eng. 
lish footmen also ran long errands for their masters, 
I have read accounts of English footmen who had } 
gone a hundred miles for medicine, and even af} 
hundred and fifty for a doctor; and, according to 
the stories, they ran all the way. 

Slow as this method may seem to us, who have 
others so much better, the foot messengers were, |} 
until very lately, the swiftest which many civilized [} 
countries possessed. The system was borrowed } 
from a country which we still look upon as barbar. [! 
ous, chiefly because we know little or nothing about 
it. Tartary, it seems, had not only the first, but the 
swiftest couriers which had ever existed except on 
the plains of America; and at the present time, 
Russia has the best in existence. ; 

The Russian couriers, or pony expressmen, ot 
mail-carriers, as you may choose to call them, 
travel neither on foot nor on horseback. You will } 
find that in this matter, as in almost every custom {! 
and habit of every people, nature compels man tof) 
alter his arrangements to suit her conditions. [nf 
Tartary they have fine horses, great wide deserts, 
and splendid roads, and, naturally, the couriers}! 
there are mounted; in England, where the roads : 
are bad, running through bogs and marshes, thet 
old couriers were footmen ; in Russia, where snow f 
lies on the ground nearly the whole year, sleigh: 
are used by the couriers. The “ Couriers of the 
Czar,” as the mail-carriers are called, travel with 
great rapidity. Fresh horses and drivers are ready f 
at stations every twenty miles apart; but the 
couriers themselves sleep in the sleighs, and travel f 
from one end of a mail route to the other. Special 
messengers of the Czar, on pubiic business, travel 
by these same routes, and with even greater rapid- 
ity than the mail-carriers. During the Crimean 
war there occurred an incident illustrating the 
severity of this service. The Russian general, 
Prince Mentchikoff, who defended Sebastopol, had 
occasion, during the siege of that city, to send an 
important message to the Czar at St. Petersburg: 
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and ordered a faithful officer to be his messenger, 
giving him directions not to halt or delay until he 
stood before the Czar, and above all, not to lose 
sight of the precious message which he bore. 
Away went the officer in a sleigh belonging to the 
Czar’s couriers. At the end of each twenty miles, 
he found fresh horses awaiting him; these were 
quickly harnessed to his sleigh, in place of the 
weary animals, and the servants and stable-men 
would cry out: 
‘Your Excellency, the horses are ready.” 


at last one declared the poor fellow was dead. 
The Czar was much grieved thereat, and went to 
the officer and examined his pulse, put his ear 
down to his side, and declared he could hear his 
heart thumping. He was only asieep, But he 
soon found that the exhausted officer could not be 
roused by the usual means. At length the Czar, 
stooping down, cried in his ears: 

“Your Excellency, the horses are ready.” 

At the sound of these words, which he had heard 
every twenty miles of his journey, and the only 

















MAULING THE “SLEIGH-BOAT” OVER THE ICE, 


* Away then!” the officer would say to the 
driver; and off he would go again at the most 
rapid pace of which the horses were capable. 
Riding in this way for several days and nights, 
suffering with cold, and pursued by wolves in the 
forests, the officer, weary with waiching his des- 
patches day and night, at length reached the pal- 
ace of the Czar, and was immediately ushered into 
his presence. He had no sooner handed the Em- 
peror the letter of the general than the messenger 
sank into a chair and fell fast asleep in the royal 
presence,—an offence which, in some ages, would 
have been punishable with instant death. When 
he had finished reading the despatch, the Czar 
wished tc ask the officer a question, but found he 
could not awaken him, The attendants called to 
him, touched and shook him, all in vain; and 


ones which he had listened to for days, the faithful 
officer sprang to his feet and cried: 

“* Away then!” 

Instead of driver and horses, he found the Crar 
before him, laughing heartily at his confusion and 
dismay. You may be sure his offence was forgot- 
ten; instead of being punished for sleeping when 
his work was done, the officer was rewarded for his 
faithfulness, 

Nature renders necessary still another kind of 
express in other latitudes. The Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, as your geography will doubtless tell you, 
is full of small islands, delightful in summer but 
ice-bound, cold and uncomfortable in winter{ 
Still they must have communication with each other 
and the rest of the world, and the mail-carriers or 
couriers have built ‘‘sleigh-boats” for their special 
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use in winter. The sleigh-boat is a boat on water 
and a Sleigh on land. It isa large, long row-boat 
placed on sleigh runners, and runs equally well 
in water or on ice or snow. The “ ice-boat,” as 
it is generally called,—though ‘snow-boat,” or 
‘€sleigh-boat,” is certainly a more proper name for 
it, carries an officer and eight men, who row it in 
the water and drag it on the ice or land, Two or 
three men would be crew enough, if the boat had 
to go through water all the way, but more are nec- 
essary when the gulftis filled with great cakes of 
floating ice, hardly icebergs, but what might better 
be called ice-islands, which are too large to sail 
around and too big to row over. So the boat must 
be hauled on its runners as a sleigh, across the ice, 
as shown in the cut on the preceding page. Some- 
times, when the ice-cakes or islands are formed in a 
single night, they are smooth and glassy, and travel 
across them is easy and pleasant. But when the 
ice has been some time in forming, its surface be- 
comes jagged and rough, and it has something of 
the appearance of an iceberg; then a trip across it 
is dangerous and difficult, and a full crew is re- 
quired to draw the boat, Thus the extra men of 
the crew serve, as it were, the same duty as the 
English footmen did when helping the coach out 
of the bogs and mire, but the bogs and mire, in 
the case of the sleigh-boat, are snow-drifts and ice- 
bergs, 

The ‘ sleigh-boat express” is not only the sole 
méans of mail service in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
during the four or five months of winter there, but 
the only mode of travel which the islanders have, 
If you are ever unfortunate enough to be caught on 
Prince Edward's, or Magdalen, or Coffin, or Dead- 
man’s Islands, during the winter, and should want 
to leave them, you will have no other means but 
the “‘sleigh-boat.” It is usually large enough to 
carry two passengers, but no baggage of conse- 
quence. There is no covering; no stove; no bed; 
you would have to trust to your furs for warmth. 
Ladies sometimes make these trips, which are very 
dangerous and unpleasant, as you can readily im- 
-agine. 

Circumstances, as well as nature, sometimes af- 
-fect even such small affairs as pony expresses,—as, 
for instance, the circumstance of war. Few soldiers 
who enlist, do so with any other idea than that of 
fighting; each thinks he has to carry a musket; 
shoot at the enemy, or bayonet him every day, and 
play havoc generally ; but before long he finds that 
it is only about one-half of those who enlist as 
solciers who are ever called upon to pull trigger in 
battle. Very few of them think they are enlisting 
to be clerks, or drivers, or storekeepers, or doctors’ 
assistants, or stable-boys, or postmen, or black- 
smiths, or cooks and house-servants, yet almost 


half the men of every army serve in these capacities 
and do no fighting at all. There is still another 
service for which they may be enlisting—that of 
pony expressmen, or, as the officers would call 
them, ‘ Couriers of the Army.” 

Every great army must have its courier line. It 
is as necessary to its existence and success as pow. 
der itself; for it is through the couriers that the 
various parts of the army are moved and directed 
by the general. All orders from the chief general 
to those under him, and all information from them 
to him are carried by the couriers with a rapidity 
and faithfulness which is very wonderful. The 
couriers are chosen from among the best and truest 
soldiers ; their horses from the swiftest and strong- 
est in the army: The most faithful men, men who 
have the daring to fight when necessary, and the 
good sense and discretion to run away when flight 
is wisest, are carefully selected from among the 
soldiers in the ranks to be made couriers, and are 
exempted from other duty. The illustration will 
explain the way in which the war-couriers did their 
important duty during our late war, and, indeed, it 
will serve to show how all pony expresses, even 
those of Genghis Kahn and the Tartars are run, 
The officer whom you see in the picture on the 
next page is the officer of the courier station. His 
station is simply a rustic tent made of brushwood, 
affording shelter for one or two sleeping couriers. 
The officer has seen a courier in the distance ap- 
proaching, and has ordered another messenger to 
mount a fresh horse and be in readiness to start 
with the dispatch, which .he knows, from his rapid 
pace, the other courier hears. As the courier who 
is coming reaches the station, he will throw his 
package of messages to the officer, who will look at 
the direction of it. On it he will find the address 
of the officer for whom it is intended, and in one 
corner the direction as to the gait at which the 
courier must go. ‘‘ Gallop ” used to be a common 
direction; run” was another. The courier knew 
the importance of a dispatch according to the order 
of gait it bore. - When he has read the address and 
direction, the officer will call both out aloud, throw 
the package to the fresh courier, and off he will go 
at a gallop or run, as the direction requires. The 
new courier will feed his weary horse, and then take 
the place of one of the sleeping couriers. The one 
who is awakened will saddle his horse and be ready 
to make the next trip. Thus the line is kept al- 
ways well supplied with fresh men and horses. It 
must not be supposed that this service is not a 
dangerous one; it was peculiarly dangerous during 
the late war, for the reason that, in riding through 
the enemy’s country, the couriers were exposed to 
the shots of disaffected citizens. The enemy’s cav- 
alry, in the hope of éapturing important dispatches, 
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frequently ambushed and captured the couriers, 
thus securing letters which told of the plans of the 
generals. Often the information thus gained af- 
fected the result of an entire battle or campaign. 
During a battle, the couriers were employed to 
carry messages from one part of the field to an- 
other, running great risks while doing so. 


Sherman’s army reached the sea, after being two 
months lost in Georgia, the first boat which it met 
was the mail-boat bringing letters, which, though 
two months old, were welcome enough to the 
soldiers hungry for news from home. 

But the most curious and perfect of all the pony 
expresses was that which used to run across the 





U.S, ARMY COURIERS 


Its courier line was not the only ‘ pony express” 
which the army possessed. The mail-carriers were 
also ‘‘ pony expressmen,” but of a different, though 
equally useful, kind. Each regiment in the army 
had its postman; the mail-bags were carried in 
ambulances, and the mail service of the army was 
almost as perfect as that of any great city like Boston 
or New York. The soldiers were as regularly sup- 
plied with their letters as they would have been if 
they had remained quietly at home. I have seen 
the army postman delivering the letters to the 
soldiers during a battle, and thousands upon thous- 
ands have been distributed on the battle-field just 
after the battle was ended for.the day. General 
Grant tells in one of his letters, written during the 
war, that {¢ within one hour after the troops began 
to march into Fort Donelson, the mail was dis- 
tributed to them from the mail wagons.” When 
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AND COURIER STATION. 


plains. Of course, you know what I mean by the 
plains. When I was a boy, almost the whole 
country between the Mississippi river and the Pacific 
ocean was called, on the maps, the “‘ great Amer- 
ican desert,” and in my geography it was described 
as a wide, sandy plain. In my mind it was not un- 
like the desert of Sahara, with fiercer tribes inhab- 
iting it. Schoolboys now-a-days have better maps 
and geographies, and know this country by the 
names of the great states of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado. and Nevada, which have been formed of 
it. What was desert to ws, is prairie to you, boys; 
what we thought barren sand, you know to be rich 
soil; and you cross it by rail in three days, where 
we, in stage-coaches, used to make the trip in 
seventeen. The Pacific Railroad killed the pony 
express; but in its day the latter was a great insti- 
tution. which would have put to the blush the pony 
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express of the Russians and Tartars, or our own 
army couriers. It was not a government line, 
either ; private enterprise started and kept it going 
on a grand scale, It “used up” and *‘ broke 
down” more than a thousand horses and Indian 
ponies a year. It employed nine or ten hundred. 
couriers and coach-drivers and station-keepers, and 
more than one hundred Concord coaches. Every 
day in the year one of these stages started from the 
east end and one from the west end of the route, 
and often as many as fifty were making the trip at 
the same time. The coach stations were ten miles 
apart, and there were more than two hundred of 
them in all, The route led from Atchison, Miss- 
ouri, across the plains for five days to Denver, Col- 
orado; then five days more up the Rocky Mount- 
ains to Salt Lake City, Utah; then seven days 
more down the mountains to Sacramento City, 
California. At one station the stage-coach reached 
a level of five thousand feet above the plains, and 
in the summer months it was the custom of the 
drivers to stop there ten minutes, not for refresh- 
ments, but to allow the passengers the novel pleas- 
ure of snow-balling each other in July, In these 
dreary mountains few persons were then to be met, 
other than members of the family of Mr. Grizzly 
Bear, who, if he happens to be hungry, is a very 
unpleasant fellow to travel with. On the plains the 
enemy most dreaded was the red-skinned tribes, 
whose roving bands almost daily attacked the 
coaches. To repel such attacks, each passenger 
was required to carry a rifle as part of his baggage. 


A ‘‘crack driver” was one who could drive four 
horses at full speed with the reins in his teeth and 
a rifle in his hands, Every station was a fort, with 
soldiers to defend it. Often the coaches had to be 
guarded from station to station by the soldiers, who 
followed on horseback, and at times the soldiers 
and passengers were forced to fortify themselves in 
the coach and fight until help came by the ap. 
proach of other coaches. Seventeen days of a trip 
like this would furnish almost enough adventure 
for a lifetime. 

But it was the swift mail-couriers of this line who 
ran risks and led adventurous lives full of daring 
and danger. They ran the gauntlet of the Indians 
all alone,—at night, as well as by day,—and a 
rough time many of them had of it. Their stations 
were twenty-five miles apart, and the trips between 
them had to be made at a full gallop, and in two 
hours and a-half, winter or summer, day or night, 
over’ plain or mountain. The horses were hardy 
Indian ponies, swift and sure of foot; but the ser- 
vice killed them very rapidly. The riders were old 
pioneers, who knew the ways of the Indians and 
how to avoid them. Still many of them fell victims 
to their daring and their sense of duty. The long 
trip of two thousand miles occupied the mail-carriers 
eight days, at the rate of more than ten miles an 
hour; but important election news was carried ata 
still more rapid rate. But at tength the harnessed 
lightning and the iron horse distanced the pony on 
his own track, and he has gone further West to 
pastures new, 
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EVER since I read about the Kindergarten crow, 
in the March number of St. NicHowas, I have 
wanted to tell you young folks about our crow. 

He is a real, living crow, and while I am writing 
this true little story for you, he sits outside the 


_ window, tapping against the pane for me to Tet 


him in, 

Two years ago, our boys found him in a nest 
with five other baby crows. They left the rest for 
the mother-bird, and brought him home. He soon 
began to grow happy and strong, and now he is 
very large, and his feathers are as glossy as any- 
thing can be. In short, we think Jim Crow isa 
remarkably handsome bird. 

We named him Jim Crow, after a colored man, 
renowned in song. He knows his name, and flies 
tous when we cali him. He is very affectionate, 
and loves to be-petted. He is very mischievous 


| and provoking; but he has so many funny little 


CROW. 


ANNABEL LEE. 


tricks, and such pretty cunning ways, that we for- 
give all his bad deeds, 





JIM CROW 'S FIRST HOME, 


I am sorry to say he is a shameless little thief. 
He steals anything he can carry away. He took 
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my thimble one morning, kept it until noon, and 
then brought it back to me. He stole Nellie’s 





JIM AND THE KEY. 


pocket-knife, kept it a week, and returned it to 
her covered with rust. He took a fancy to a small 
oil-can, and hid it under the fence three times; 
then Will locked it up. He hid Mrs. B’s spec- 
tacles in the wood-pile, and fiew on the barn with 
the case. He stole the key of the smoke-house. 
When Mrs. B. went to cut the ham for breakfast, 
she could not get in until some one pulled out the 
staple. After they had bought a new key, Jim 
Crow came gravely back, bringing the old key in 
his bill. 

The men sometimes hang their coats on the 
fence when at work, and he rifles the pockets. 
One day he found a pocket-book, took off the elas- 
tic band, shook out the pennies, and when they 
found him, he was examining the greenbacks. 

He loves to go into the fields with the men, and 
to ride on the front of the cart, and scream at the 
horses. 

One day last week, they were burning brush and 
weeds, and Jim pulled out the burning pieces and 
nearly set himself on fire. 

He follows them when planting corn, but rarely 
eats any. He prefers food from our table; is fond 
of cheese, butter and pie-crust. On baking days, 





EXAMINING THE POCKET-BOOK. 


he coaxes for a lump of dough; and when Mrs. B. 
goes into the milk-house he follows her to get some 
curds or cream 


When the men are planting potatoes, Jim will 
walk along the furrows, eating worms and chatter. 
ing, and-when they throw little potatoes at him, 
he catches them in his bill. He is fond of mice, 
and can catch them as quickly as a cat. 

He visits the neighbors about the time they are 
feeding their dogs and cats, and runs off with their 


ae 





TAKING A SHOWER-BATH. 


victuals. If there is more than he wants, he buries 
what is left. 

In the winter he hides things under the snow; 
in summer, under chips and leaves; and when he 
is in the house, he shoves things under the carpet. 
i wish you could see him hide his cheese from the 
cats! He lifts up one edge of the carpet with his 
bill, holds it back with one claw, puts the cheese 


\under, lets the carpet fall, then pats it down with 


his feet and bill. If the cats come smelling around, 
he whips them with his wings. 





AMONG THE ONIONS. 


He is fond of walnuts, and can pick them as 
clean as any boy or girl that reads S1. NICHOLAS. 

We have an ice-house, and the first time he saw 
a lump of ice, he made us all laugh. He turned 
it over, broke it into bits, and tasted it; shook his 
head and dropped it. Finally he concluded he 
liked it, and after that, was always about when the 
water-cooler was filled, He watched us turn the 
spigot; and all summer, when he wanted a drink, 
would turn the spigot with his bill. We had to 
watch him, or he would waste all the water; for he 
not only took a drink, but stood under the stream 
and washed himself. : 
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He likes the rain, and will fly around in it all 
day, chattering and calling. 

He imitates various sounds, such as calling the 
cows, laughing, etc, 

One day, as I was coming up the cellar steps, 
and he was at the top, he made me jump, by mak- 
ing a sound exactly like the loud blowing of the 
dinner-horn. 

When I go home from school at night with my 
little band of scholars, he comes to meet me, 
knowing I will give him some bits from my lunch- 
basket. In the fall of the year, he goes to the 





JIM AND THE WILD crows, 


chestnut-trees with us, and is especially fond of 
chestnuts that have those clean, little, white, fat 
worms in them. He is a great pest about the gar- 
den. One day, Mr. B. planted a large bed of 
onions, and leaving the garden a few minutes, Jim 
pulled up every onion. Mr. B. threw dirt at him, 
and drove him out of the garden, and replanted his 
onions. Jim watched his chance, and pulled them 
allup again. Mr. B. whipped him, fastened him 
in a coop, and he never disturbed onions afterward. 





A STRANGE Doc. 


He is afraid of wild crows. One day, a neighbor 
saw a group of them in his yard picking at some- 
thing. He ran out, and there was Jim Crow on 
his back, fighting the wild crows with his sharp 
claws and beak. He was almost tired out, and 
flew home.in a hurry. 

He is fond of our dog Prince, but chases all 
strange dogs off the place. He jumps on their 


backs, pinches, scratches and bites them, till they 
are glad to run home. 


He agrees pretty well with the chickens. He 





JIM WITH INK AND BOOK! 


killed two little downy pets, but we scolded him 
and smacked him on the wings, and the old hens 
whipped him, and that cured him. 

He goes all over the house, if we let him, and 
enjoys visiting the bedrooms and turning things 
upside down. He will take the corks out of bottles, 
tear the leaves out of books, and throw every article 
out of our work-baskets, unless we watch him. 

He and my pet cat are great friends. They 
chase each other round the yard, and have many a 
good play. 

One day, old Topsy, the tortoise-shell mamma- 
cat, brought three cute little grey kittens from the 
barn. They were new little kits, and she purred 
over them, and was very proud of them, and then 
they all laid down in the sun. Jim spied these 
strange kits, and felt it his duty to drive them off. 
He walked around them, scolded them, flapped his 
wings, pulled their ears, pinched them, and finally 
scared the little things almost to death by jerking 
them off the ground by their tails. 

He became used to them after awhile ; but for a 
long time, those little kittens would scamper and 
hide as soon as they saw him coming. 

No wonder! He swung them around so, that 
the hair was nearly worn off of their frisky little 
tails. 

. Now I will close my story, and let the big black 


JIM ROW!” 





fellow through the window. He is very anxious 
to examine my ink-bottle. 


“Come in, Jim Crow,” 
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THE PETERKINS’ SUMMER JOURNEY. 


By Lucretia P. Hae. 


In fact, it was their last summer’s journey—for 
ithad been planned then; but there had been so 
many difficulties, it had been delayed. 

The first trouble was about trunks, The family 
did not own a trunk suitable for traveling. 

Agamemnon had his valise, that he had used 
when he stayed a week at a time at the academy ; 
anda trunk had been bought for Elizabeth Eliza 
when she went to the seminary. Solomon John and 
Mr. Peterkin, each had his patent leather hand-bag. 
But all these were too small for the family. And 
the little boys wanted to carry their kite. 

Mrs. Peterkin suggested her grandmother's 
trunk, This was a hair trunk, very large and 
capacious,. It would hold everything they would 
want to carry, except what would go in Elizabeth 
Eliza's trunk, or the valise and bags, 

Everybody was delighted at this idea, It was 
agreed that the next day the things should be 
brought into Mrs. Peterkin’s room, for her to sce 
if they could all be packed. 

“Tf we can get along,” said Elizabeth Eliza, 
“without having to ask advice, I shall be glad!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Peterkin, “it is time now for 
people to be coming to ask advice of us.” 

The next morning, Mrs, Peterkin began by 
taking out the things that were already in the 
trunk, Here were last year’s winter things, and 
not only these, but old clothes that had been put 
away,—Mrs. Peterkin’s wedding dress; the skirts 
the little boys used to wear before they put on 
jackets and trousers. 

All day Mrs, Peterkin worked over the trunk, 
putting away: the old things, putting in the new. 
She packed up all the clothes she could think of, 
both summer and winter ones, because you never 
can tell what sort of weather you will have. 

Agamemnon fetched his books, and Solomon 
John his spy-glass. There were her own and Eliza- 
beth Eliza’s best bonnets in a bandbox; also Solo- 
mon John's hats, for he had an old one and a new 
one. He bought a new hat for fishing, with very 
wide brim and deep crown, all of heavy straw. 

Agamemnon brought down a large, heavy dic- 
tionary, and an atlas still larger. This contained 
maps of all the countries in the world. 

“‘T have never had a chance to look at them,” 
he said; ‘but when one travels, then is the time 
to study geography.” 

Mr, Peterkin wanted to take his turning-lathe. 
So Mrs. Peterkin packed his tool-chest. It gave 


her some trouble, for it came to her just as she had 
packed her summer dresses. At first she thought 
it would help to smooth the dresses, and placed it 
on top; but she was forced to take-all out, and set 
itat the bottom. This was not so much matter, 
as she had not yet the right dresses to put in. 
Both Mrs. Peterkin and Elizabeth Eliza would need 
new dresses for this occasion. The little boys’ 
hoops went in; so did their India-rubber boots, in 
case it should not rain when they started. They 
each had a hoe and shovel, and some baskets that 
were packed. 

Mrs, Peterkin called in all the family on the 
evening of the second day, to see how she had suc- 
ceeded. Everything was packed, even the little 
boys’ kite lay smoothly on the top. 

‘T like to see a thing so nicely done,” said Mr. 
Peterkin. 

The next thing was to cord up the trunk, and 
Mr. Peterkin tried to move it. But neither he, nor 
Agamemnon, nor Solomon John could lift it alone, 
or all together. 

Here was a serious difficulty. 
tried to make light of it, 

“Expressmen could lift it. 
used to such things.” 

«But we did not plan expressing it,” said Mrs, 
Peterkin, in a discouraged tone. 

«We can take a carriage,” said Solomon John, 

“T am afraid the trunk would not go on the 
back of a carriage,” said Mrs. Peterkin, 

“'The hackman could not lift it, either,” said 
Mr. Peterkin. 

“ People do travel with a great deal of baggage,” 
said Elizabeth Eliza. 

* And with very large trunks,” said Agamem- 
non, 

‘Still they are trunks that can be moved,” said 
Mr. Peterkin, giving another try at the trunk, in 
vain. ‘I am afraid we must give it up,” he said ; 
“it would be such a trouble in going from place 
to place.” 

“We would not mind if we got it to the place,” 
said Elizabeth Eliza. 

‘* But how to get it there?” Mr. Peterkin asked, 
with a sigh. . 

“ This is our first obstacle,” said Agamemnon ; 
‘we must do our best to conquer it.” 

“What is an obstacle ?” asked the little boys. 

“Tt is the trunk,” said Solomon John, 

*€ Suppose we look out the word in the diction- 


Solomon John 


Expressmen were 
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ary,” said Agamemnon, taking the large volume 
from the trunk, ‘Ah, here it is ——” And he 
read : 

‘OBSTACLE, an impediment.” 

That is a worse word than the other,” said one 
of the little boys. 

“But listen to this,” and Agamemnon con- 
tinued: ‘“ Jvzdediment is something that entangles 
the feet; obstacle, something that stands in the 
way; obstruction, something that blocks up the 
passage; Ainderance, Something that holds back.” 

“‘The trunk is all these,” said Mr. Peterkin, 
gloomily. 

“Tt does not entangle the feet,” said Solomon 
John, “ for it can’t move,” 

“*T wish it could,” said the little boys together. 

Mrs. Peterkin spent a day or two in taking the 
things out of the trunk and putting them away, 

“ At least,” she said, “this has given me some 
experience in packing.” 

And the little boys felt as if they had quite been 
a journey, 

But the family did not give up their plan. It 
was suggested that they might take the things out 
of the trunk, and pack it at the station; the little 
boys could go and come with the things. But 
Elizabeth Eliza thought the place too public. 

Gradually the old contents of the great trunk 
went back again to it. 

At length, a friend unexpectedly offered to lend 
Mr. Peterkin a good-sized family trunk. But it was 
now late in the season, and so the journey was put 
off from that summer. 

The trunk was then sent round to the house, and 
a family consultation was held about packing it, 


Many things would have to be left at home, it 
was so much smaller than the grandmother hair. 
trunk. But Agamemnon had been studying the 
atlas through the winter, and felt familiar with the 
more important places, so it would not be necessary 
to take it. And Mr. Peterkin decided to leave his 
turning-lathe at home, and his tool-chest. 

Again Mrs. Peterkin spent two days in accom. 
modating the things. With great care and dis. 
cretion, and by borrowing two more leather bags, 
it could be accomplished. Everything of import. 
ance cotild be packed except the little boys’ kite, 
What should they do about that? 

The little boys proposed carrying it in their 
hands; but Solomon John and Elizabeth Eliza 
would not consent to this. 

“3 do think it is one of the cases where we’ 
might ask the advice of the lady from Phila 
delphia,” said Mrs. Peterkin at last. 

“She has come on here,” said Agamemnon, 
and we have not been to see her this summer.” 

‘She may think we have been neglecting her,” 
suggested Mr. Peterkin. 

The little boys begged to be altowed to go and 
ask her opinion about the kite. They came back 
in high spirits. 

‘¢ She says we might leave this one at home, and 
make a new kite when we get there,” they cried. 

«* What a sensible idea!” exclaimed Mr. Peter. 
kin; ‘and I may have leisure to help you.” 

“We'll take plenty of newspapers,” said Solo- 
mon John. 

“And twine,” said the little boys. 
matter was settled. 

The question then was, ‘‘ When should they go?” 


And. this 
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A LETTER FROM EGYPT. 


On the Nile, February 8, 1874. 

DEAR READERS OF ST. NICHOLAS: How often 
have you been in my mind since I reached this 
strange Eastern country! I have wandered in 
December through gardens of beautiful trees laden 
with luscious fruits; and as the birds’ chorus filled 
the air, I seemed to hear the merry sleigh-bells at 
home, and could imagine you all reveling in the 
joys of ice and snow. 

We have been long away from Cairo, with its 
busy streets and scenes so like to those of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” and now for weeks have been 
sailing along the strange river Nile. How I should 
like to have you all with me—and what a fleet it 
would be! We should need such a number of 
diahbeahs (pleasure-boats) as never sailed on this 
river before, and I think the Arab children, in their 





would attract your attention and fill you with sur- 
prise. All day, but more especially morning and 
evening, long files of women, in their dark blue 
robes, come to the river’s brink to fill the large 
éallas jars, so called from the village where they 
are made. After a little gossip and merry laugh- 
ter, they help one another to raise the vessel to the 
top of the head, where it is placed on a hollow 
pad, and so they go back to their homes, up hill 
and down, perhaps a distance of half-a-mile or 
more, without ever touching the jar with their 
hands. It is a feat which surprises the traveler, 
and can only be accomplished by daily practice, 

Here and there may be seen a buffalo, black, 
ugly in appearance, apparently sullen and surly, 
but in reality gentle and obedient to the naked 
little boy on his back. 








THE HALL OF COLUMNS, AT MEDUNET HaBoo, 


amazement, would forget their constitutional cry 
of * backshush,” with which they ever salute the 
traveler. 

There are many scenes on the river-bank that 


(eRom. 4 PHOTOGRAPH.) 


Sometimes, in the warm afternoons, I sit and 
watch the water-fowl and listen to their varied 
cries; huge pelicans flapping their immense wings 
far overhead; graceful cranes stalking over the 
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flats; herons, storks, and the whole race of ducks 
in myriads, swarming on every sand-bank; and, 
very rarely, the beautiful red flamingo, which we 
have to observe through the double glass, as it is 
too shy to come near our boat. 

Occasionally we see camels looming in the back- 
ground, growling hideously as they are forced to 
kneel to receive their burdens. __ 

It was a strange sight—that of the vast number of 
workmen, as we saw them going. to their labor on 


STATUE OF RAMESES THE GREAT. 


the railroad which is being built from Cairo up the 
Nile. Each man had a palm-leaf basket, into 
which he scraped up the dirt with his hands, and 
then poising it on his head, carried it to its place 
of destination. It is said that somebody once im- 
ported some wheel-barrows for the benefit of these 
poor fellows; but, some time after, coming to see 
how the new improvement worked, he found them 
filling the wheel-barrows and putting them upon 
their heads, where they carried them just as they 
did the baskets. I don’t say this is true, but it does 





(enom A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


show the lack of keen wit in these people, and the 
way they cling to’ old customs; and I believe if 
somebody should give one of them a wheel-barrow, 
he would use‘it in just that senseless way. 

I wish that-you could-see the granite quarries of 
Assouan, that furnished the stone of which the old 
temples are built. “The ic.away from: the town, 
beyond the cemetery; out. in the desert. There is 
one obelisk unfinished, but cut out of the rock,-ca 
magnificent monument, - ninety-five feet in length 
and eleven feet in breadth at the 
largest part. “How it could be 
lifted out of the hollow in which it 
had been cut, how be moved from 
the narrow quarry, and how be 
carried | for hundreds of miles, isa 
mystery, which none can unravel 
in_these tinies, though the ancient 
Egyptians could solve the prob- 
Jem, as the | obelisks in Egypt 
brought from ‘these quarries am- 
ply show. It is very strange to 
see how those ancient masons had 
cut out large blocks of stone, and 
to trace the marks of their tools 
still sharp in the living rock. It 
looks as if the workmen had only 
left their labor for a moment, 
when in reality the hands that 
toiled there have been cold and 
still for thousands of years. 

I have procured three photo- 
graphs, trusting that the conduct- 
ors of ST. NICHOLAS will have 
them engraved for you. 

The first picture is the Hall of 
Columns, at Medunet Haboo. 
‘Those broken pillars look in the 
photograph like huge barrels, but 
if-you could see them, and walk 
in and out among the ruined 
mass, you would be impressed by 
the grandeur of the architecture. 

Open to the sky above, a double 
range of immense columns sup- 
ports the massive pediment, But 














‘the general effect of this great ruin is very much 


impaired by the remains of a Christian village 
which was built upon it, and was destroyed a 
thousand years ago. 

The next picture shows a statue of Rameses 
the Great, which I saw at Aboo Simbel. You 
can judge of its size by comparing Rameses with 
the live man on his knee. Rameses, you know, 
was one of the old Pharaohs of Egypt. There 
are many statues erected to him all along the 
banks of the Nile; and on the walls of the tombs 
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are often found records of his daring and exploits. 
Aboo Simbel is the grand goal of the long Nile 
voyage. Here there is a great temple hewn in the 
solid rock, in front of which are four, gigantic 
figures of Rameses, the faces of which are seven 
feet long. You sce in the picture one of them. 
The sand has been gradually blown over the cliff 
from the desert, until the temple is nearly choked 
with it, and the colossal figures nearly buried. 
This sand is so fine that it looks like great snow- 
drifts, We climbed the hill to see the sun rise 
upon the calm, expectant face that has looked out 
into the east for twenty or thirty centuries; and as 
the King of Day cast his warm kisses wpon those 
full lips, the great face seemed to light up with a 
life-like expression, and smile a welcome. 

The third photograph is one of the Memnon 
figures. There are two, sitting on their rocky 
throne side by side; but the picture only shows 


hands. Still, there they sit, their heads sixty feet in 
the air, just as they have done for thousands of 
years; and the river comes up and bathes their 
feet with its waves, while the sun pours his scorch- 
ing rays upon their backs, and time creeps on over 
their unconscious heads. 

Who was it that strewed the Egyptian plains 
with the fragments of these colossal figures, col- 
umns, and temples? 

There is but one answer. Cambyses—mad Cam- 
byses. He was, in the traditions of that time, the 
Cromwell of Egypt. 

On we sail. I hear the plash of the Nile waves 
as we float along in the beautiful moonlight. 

The Arab boatmen on the deck are singing a 
wild kind of chant. The hour is late here, and 
midnight is creeping on. How strange to think 
that the sun is just setting, and the evening only 
just begun over there in America ! 





STATUE OF MEMNON. (FROM 4 PHOTOGRAPH.) 


you one of the pair. A weird story is told of this 
statue. It is said that formerly, when the sun arose 
and shone upon the face of this figure, it gave forth 
a note of music; but the voice of the giant -is 
hushed now, and his face, like that of his com- 
panion, is marred and worn by time and ruthless 


So, amid the wild, weird music from the deck, 
and the lullaby of the river, I lie down to sleep in 
my little cabin, with a prayer for St. NICHOLAS in 
whatever form he comes, and for all the children 
who love his apnearine. 

Sara KEABLES Hunt. 
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HOW CHARLIE CRACKED THE WORLD. 


By AUNT FANNY, 


ONE delightful Saturday, Kate and her brother 
Charlie were going to spend the whole morning at 
the museum, where, besides the stuffed anirials, 
were to be seen the learned pigs, that sang like 
birds and did sums in arithmetic; the little birds 
that grunted like pigs, and fell down dead at the 
word of command ; the cherry-colored cat, that sat 
twiddling his whiskers at the company, as much as 
to say, ‘Deny that 1 am cherry-colored, if you 
can; the man who ate coals of fire, and seemed 
torelish them as much as you would a beefsteak ; 
the fat giantess, who danced a hornpipe, shaking 
the floor and making the very windows rattle; the 
man without arms, who kept seven soup-plates 
shooting up like a fountain in the air with his 
toes; and a hundred other curious things. 

‘Oh dear!” cried Kate. Iam so happy, I 
cannot keep still; let ’s sail a boat, Charlie.” 

She caught his hands, and they swung round 
fast and faster, till they both tumbled in a heap on 
the floor, hats flying off and the blue ribbon in 
Charlie’s collar hanging by one end. 

Now, Kate !" he exclaimed, ‘just look at my 
bow! And mamma is ready,—I hear her coming 
down stairs!” 

“Yes, yes; I sce, Charlie, 
good as new,” laughed Kate, 

She put on her soft, pretty seal-skin hat, and 
arranging Charlie’s tumbled hair, placed his hat 
nicely on his head; and -then the good little sister 
tied the neck-ribbon into a lovely bow, Charlie hold- 
ing his head erect, and standing up straight and 
stiff as a soldier—“ eyes right” and “ thumbs in.” 

The next,moment, their mamma called them, 
and away they ran, two merry, happy children. 

How astonished they were at all they sav! How 
they laughed when they found that the cherry- 
colored cat was é/ack, and suddenly remembered 
that some cherries were black,—so it was no hum- 
bug, after all, How amazed they were at the bril- 
lant performances of the learned pigs and birds, 
and how pleased they were when the giantess shook 
hands with them, and politely ‘inquired after their 
healths ! 

But Charlie was most delighted with the man 
without arms, It seemed ‘so very jolly,” he said, 
to do things with one’s toes instead of fingers. His 
eyes were fastened upon those remarkable toes, 
which drew ‘pictures, cut profiles, played on the 
fiddle, and, above all, sent the soup-plates grace- 
fully following each other up in the air. 


T'll tie it again as 
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Charlie always learned his lessons rolling about 
on the carpet in the library. He declared that he 
could “ get them into his head better that way.” 
As he was walking home from the museum, he re- 
flected seriously on his toes, and made a resolution 
that they must learn to be useful. 

“Stupid things!” he said; ‘they certainly 
ought to work for their stockings and shoes, and I 





TYING CHARLIE’S Low. 


shall begin their education at once, I'l learn my 
geography for Monday as soon as I get home. My 
toes shall hold the world in papa’s library, so that 
Tcan study the United States comfortably.” 

No sooner said than done. First putting on his 
school clothes, with a patched knee,—for his mam- 
ma had forbidden him to roll on the floor in his 
new knickerbockers,— Charlie hastened to the 
library with his book, He lifted from its axle the 
heavy globe, which was placed upon a stand, and 
from which it was ten times more convenient to 
study, Then he took off his shoes, and lying. 
down on his back, with great difficulty he managed 
to prop the world up on the soles of his feet. 

."Ahat This is jolly!” he exclaimed, ©‘ Let 
me see. There are the United States of North 
America,—how splendidly.I-can see them! How 
many are there? Six New England States; four 
Middle States; one, two, three, four, five, six, 
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seven, cight, nine, ten Southern States; and such 
a lot of Western States and Territories! Let me 
see-—— Dear me, the world is getting heavy! 
One, two, —— Don’t wiggle so,” he remarked to 
his.feet, which were getting very tired and shaky; 
“hold steady, can’t you? One, two, —- Ow!} 
Hallo! !” he cried, as the world gave a distracted 
lurch to the left, then careered wildly over Charlie’s 
head, and came down with a crash on the floor. 

Alas! alas! A terrible crack showed itself be- 
tween North and South America! Cuba was in 
such splinters, that it would be hard to believe she 
would ever look respectable again; and the Isth- 
mus of Panama was parted asunder as if by an 
earthquake ! 

“Ol O! O!” cried Charlie. “What have I 
done? I’ve broken the world! I’ve broken the 
world ! and I’m just as sorry as ever I can be!” 

But he went instantly and told his mother, like a 
brave boy ; and a dreadful time she had, gluing up 
the cracks and splinters. She did not object to her 
son’s ‘‘rolling” his lessons into his head, but she 
forbade his ever again’‘‘ educating his toes” with 
anything so valuable as the world. 

But, as everyone knows, boys will be boys, and 
a little chap like Charlie could n’t be expected to 
give up his curious pranks just because he hap- 
pened to make a mistake in regard to the weight 
of the world. The last time I called on Charlie’s 
mother, I happened to look into the library, and 
there, on the floor, I saw Charlie lying on his 
back, with his feet in the air, and his little baby 


brother carefully balanced on his toes, The baby 
seemed to enjoy the sport, and it smiled sweetly 
down on Charlie, as its little fat legs hung dowa 





“DEAR ME, THE WORLD Is GETTING HEAVY.” 


one way and its round, red face and arms the other. 
Down and up went the baby, as Charlie bent and 
stretched out his legs, the little creature chuckling 
all the time with delight. 

“Now I’m going to spin you round,” said 
Charlie; but before this performance commenced, 
T rushed in and saved the baby. 

Did you ever see such a boy as:Charlie ? 
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HOW THE CARS STOPPED 


By. CHARLES BARNARD. 


I was waiting for the train to take me to the city. 
Very soon the engine appeared, far away up the 
line, and looking like a black speck in the distance. 
It grew bigger and bigger and came faster and 
faster toward us, so that I began to think it was 
an express train and did n’t mean to stop. Just 
then the engineer began to blow off steam, and 
with a loud roar the engine swept past and the 
train came to a sudden stop. 

«¢ What lively brakemen they must have on this 
road |” 

“Oh, no! We don’t use brakemen. We have 
the vacuum-brake,” said the man to whom I spoke. 
«There it is under the car.” 

I looked under one of the cars, and there I saw 
a round box, made’ of iron and rubber, and having 
creases on the sides, just like a bellows when it is 
shut up. As I looked at it, it seemed to swell 
out longer and longer, and the creases flattened 
out smooth, just like the leaves of an accordion 
when it is stretched out to its full length. There 
was an iron rod fastened to the end of the rubber 
box, and as the box spread open, the rod moved 
backward, This rod, I could see, was fastened to 
the chain that moved the brakes on the car wheels, 

Just then the conductor cried, ‘All aboard!” 
and I was obliged to get in and take a seat. I 
thought no more of the vacuum-brake till we 
came to the next station, when I heard the roar- 
ing sound of the steam blowing off on the engine, 
and felt the brakes holding the train back. We 
slid softly into the station, and the cars came to a 
stop without any jar, and with none of that awk- 
ward start and jerk that we feel when the brake- 
men do not stop all the cars at once. At the next 


station the same thing happened again. Certainly, 
the vyacuum-brake was a very fine thing, 

Let us see just how this contrivance works. Un- 
der each car isa bellows. These are joined together 
by pipes and rubber hose that stretch from car to 
car, and, finally, come up through the floor of the 
engine-cab. When the air is sucked out of the 
bellows, they shut up tight, and so pull the brake- 
chains.. Most of you boys and girls understand 
this, You have heard about a vacuum in the 
philosophy class, and have seen the experiments 
with the air-pump in school. A rubber ball cut in 
halves is a capital thing to show what a vacuum 
is. Press one of the pieces on a board or the table, 
so as to squeeze all the air out, and see how it will 
stick to the table. All around us is the air in which 
we live and move. When it is pushed or sucked 
out of any place, it presses on the surface of what- 
ever shuts it out, and thus becomes an actual 
weight upon it. Under our ball we have a vacuum. 
In the vacuum-brake they use this pressure of the 
air to pull the brake-chains, and so save the trouble 
of having a man on each car to turn the brake- 
wheels every time the train is to stop. In the 
philosophy class you have seen the teacher use an 
air-pump to obtain a vacuum; but I did not see 
how they could have an air-pump here to be worked 
by the engine. It would take up room and be in 
the way. Besides, our engine was coming into the 
station and about to stop, and when it stopped the 
pump must stop too, and then the brakes would 
not work. 

Perhaps it would be a good idea to go forward 
and stand on the platform of the first car, where 
I could look into the engineer’s cab, The wind 
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blew pretty strong, and the cinders flew about in a 
shower; but I could look right into the engine, 
and, really, I could n’t see anything that looked 
like an air-pump. Just then a cloud of steam burst 
out of a small pipe on the top of the cab, and, 
with a deafening roar, the engine rolled into an- 
other station and came to astop. As the cinders 
were pretty lively, I went back into the car and 
looked out through the glass door to sce the train 
start. 

Just then the train moved on, and the conductor 
came round for the tickets. As I gave him mine, 
[ said: 

“You use the vacuum-brake ?” 

“Yes, sir, It’sa fine thing. It stops the cars 
quickly and without any bad jerks or strains.” 

“ How do you obtain the vacuum?” 

“Oh! The engineer does that.” 

“Well, how?” 

“Oh! it’s some kind of exhaust. 
hear the exhaust when she stops?” 

“Then, it is not a pump?” 

“Oh, no; it’s an exhaust,—the exhaust from 
the engine.” 

“Not the waste steam from the engine? I 
thought that went up the smoke-stack.” 

“Well, no—you see—it's exhaust steam. The 
engineer—he—the fact is, I have n't looked into it. 
They get a vacuum with the exhaust,—I heard the 
engineer say so,—and that’s all I know about it.” 

The next station was the end of the route; so 
I went forward and climbed up into the engine, 
where the engineer sat on his high seat reading 
the morning paper. 

Now, railway engineers are generally pleasant 
people to meet. A trifle greasy and grimy, per- 
haps, but good-natured and sensible. They know 
everything about cars and engines, and are always 
ready to talk about their great machines, for they 
love their iron horses, and are.always glad to show 
them off and to tell how they work, 

As soon as I entered the cab, the engineer laid 
down his paper and very politely asked me what he 
could do for me. 

“Tell me about the vacuum-brake, sir, Do you 
use a pump to obtain the vacuum ?” 

“Oh, no! We get it bya blast of steam from 


Don't you 


the boiler. Those two brass pipes on each side of 
the boiler lead back under the tender and under 
the cars to the rubber boxes you see under each 
car. This iron pipe, that is joined to the brass pipe 
near the top of the boiler, comes from the boiler. 
When I turn this crank, the steam rushes through 
it and escapes out of the top of the cab.” 

“Ts that the sound I heard when the train 
stopped ?” 

“© Yes, sir. It sounds just like an exhaust-pipe, 
or the safety-valve. Well, as I was saying, it 
rushes out into the open air, and as it goes it sucks 
the air out of the brass pipes, and so makes a 
vacuum. You see it cannot get down the brass 
pipe, because it is full of air and closed up tight. 
It can get out through the top, and away it goes, 
and the air goes with it, and we get a first-rate 
vacuum in a jiffy: I tell you, sir, it’s a neat thing, 
and works toa charm, JI can stop any train they 
please to put behind my engine with just a turn of 
my finger.” . 

“Then, when you have stopped the train, how 
do you let the air in again?” 

“T shut off the steam and open this valve, and 
the air rushes down the pipe where the steam went 
out, and the boxes under the cars swell up again, 
just like a pair of bellows when the wind comes in 
again. Why, sir, it’s just like a boy blowing over 
a key or a little vial. He blows across the mouth 
of the vial, and the water or dust or the air in it 
spurts up in his face. His breath rushing past the 
mouth, sucks the air out of the vial and makes a 
vacuum in it. If it is full of water, he can see just 
how it works, for the water will fly up in his face, 
just as the air flies out of these pipes when the 
steam blows past the end. Any boy can fill a key 
with water and see just how it works.” 

This was so very simple, that I felt almost 
ashamed to think that I had not guessed just how 
it was as soon as I heard the roar of the steam 
whenever the train stopped. 

The engineer then explained that the two brass 
pipes were simply to prevent accident. If one 
broke down he could use the other. I told the 
engineer what the conductor had said. © 

He laughed and said, ‘Law, sir, some folks 
would go round the world and never see a thing.” 
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A HALF-DOZEN YOUNG RASCALS. 


By NATHANIEL CHILDS, 


It was n’t such a long time ago; and none of 
the, half-dozen young mischief-makers have quite 
journeyed into the land of soberness or gained their 
title to respect and reverence by grey beards or 
bald heads. Every boy or girl who may read this 
true story, will know something about the scene of 
it. Why, it used to stare at me from my geog- 
raphy; used to come up to plague me out of my 
mistory; tne teachers uscd to talk about it atmost 
every day, and we scholars used to sing about it 
from our small green-covered singing-books. 

The picture which used to stdre at me always 
seemed like a mean sort of family portrait; for 1 
could go to the scene itself, and my young eyes 
were practiced enough to see how bad the picture 
was, And yet it looked enough like Bunker Hill 
Monument to make me feel a little proud when I 
thought, “I live right side of it; and there are lots 
of fellows and girls who’ve never seen it at all.” 
The geography used to read, ‘Charlestown is 
situated on a peninsula, immediately north of Bos- 
ton, and is the seat of the Navy Yard and the cele- 
brated Bunker Hill Monument,”—or something 
like that, as well as I can remember it; for I have 
not seen that old geography for over ten years, 
The history told us about the battle which had 
been fought near by, and we boys used to go and 
lie down on the grass behind the breast-works and 
shoot imaginary red-coats by the million with our 
bows and arrows, and then hunt for the lost arrows. 
Often we would sit down on the stone which bore 
the inscription, “‘Here fell Warren, &c.,” and 
complacently eat apples, unmindful of the sacred- 
ness of the spot. 

My story is about Bunker Hill Monument, and a 
half-dozen boys who went to school near by the 
tall granite shaft—boys who played ball in the 
streets which run alongside the green grounds upon 
which the shaft stands, or played ‘three holes” 
with marbles, or trundled hoops about the brown 
paths. Somehow, at recess one day, it came out 
that one of the boys had a family ticket which al- 
Jowed him to climb up as often as he wished to the 
four windows, which seemed to open a whole world 
to our youthful minds, as we gazed out to sea, or 
toward hills and over cities. He was easily king 
among us then; for all the rest must pay to go up, 
and even ‘half-price for children” was a heavy 
draw upon our pocket-money. Could n't we be all 
cousins of his and go up on his ticket? He was 
good-natured in his kingship, and took three or. 


four of us up one day, and then increased the num- 
ber on succeeding days, until it became a regular | 
proceeding for some ten of us boys to trot up to the 
top of the monument each pleasant recess. Sight- 
seeing grew monotonous, and we must do some- 
thing to hold our interest in going up. One day] 
dropped my hat out, and it sailed away so grace- 
fully that other hats, almost of their own accord, 
followed mine and found a quiet rest in the grass 
below, until we could run down the stone stairs and 
regain our head-gear. After hats, in a few days, 
went jackets, and to see them spreading out to the 
breeze was lovely, we thought. Possibly some 
one of us would have jumped out at last, if a sub- 
stitute had not suggested itself to our brilliantly- 
mischievous minds. 

We were one whole week at work, and doubtless 
the one-armed custodian (I recollect I used to 
wonder if he had lost his arm in the Revolutionary 





CARRYING UP THE STRAW-BIAN, 


war; he certainly looked old enough to me to have 
been a part of those stirring times) missed our reg- 
ular tramp through his little office and up the 
stairs. Then it was ready. It was a wonderfully- 
constructed effigy. Tom had furnished trousers; 
Joe had supplied an old coat; Bill had brought a 
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: ings, and 1 was held answerable for two 


hat; Jack gave the straw to stuff out the 
creature, and I had promised a pair of 
square-toed boots and the back-yard in 
which the man was to be constructed. 
We were pledged by some fearful pledge, 
such as boys manufacture on special occa- 
ions, not to reveal any of our proceed- 


smal sisters who peered wonderingly out 
from the kitchen windows as we labored. 
The man was made, and oh! he was a 
fearful sight to behold. I couldn’t go to 
steep from thinking of him down there in 
the yard, and almost believed he would 
come to life and would run and tell the 
“monument man” what we were going 
to do. 

Next day was bright and pleasant. Be- 
fore school we whispered it about that 
there would be fun at recess, and few 
lessons were well Jearned that day. Ours 
was a boys’ and girls’ school, and the girls 
were given the upper hall, which looked 
out in the monument grounds, for a play- 
yoom at recess, When the bell struck 
which released us for a half-hour, the girls 
all ran to the hall windows, and the boys 
all hurried to the monument grounds. 
The chief conspirators were soon dragging 
the effigy up the green slope, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it, the body was 
over the wire fence which bounded the 
monument’s base. We did not wait to go 
through the office this time, but with a 
rush, were twenty steps up before the one- 
armed man could halloo to us to come 
back. We could n’t think of coming back 
just then, and, with shouts and laughter, 
hastened to carry the effigy to the top of 
the monument. Each moment we thought 
we heard the old man calling to us and 
panting up behind us. ‘There was no time 
to Jose, and in a jiffy after we reached the 
top, out went a man, as it seemed, from 
the little square window. Boys shouted 
and girls shuddered. The boys knew what 
was sailing through the air; but the girls really 
thought one of us had fallen out. How grandly 
our man went down! What a magnificent crash he 
made as he struck the gravel of a walk below and 
spread out his finely-shaped limbs in the most life- 
like or lifeless manner. Then we rushed down 
again, and gave him a decent burial ina neighbor- 
ing field. Recess being over, we went into school 
to receive five black marks each for disorderly con- 




















‘HOW GRANDLY OUR MAN WENT DOWN ! 


duct, our claim that we were only experimenting 
on the law of gravity, though upsetting the mas- 
ter’s gravity, not doing much toward alleviating 
our punishment. One girl had fainted away during 
the scene. She thought it was Joe, she said, and 
she liked Joe ever so much, 

She married Joe a year or two ago, and I hap- 
pened to meet him last week, which reminded me 
of this freak of a half-dozen young rascals. 
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LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


By N. S. Dopce. 


‘TRADITIONS, legends and superstitions, closely 
linked as they often are, remain very distinct in 
themselves and in their influence. A tradition 
may be true; a legend is not only untrue, but im- 
probable; and a superstition is a foolish belief in 
the supernatural and impossible. The first two are 
apt to be full of interest and charm; the last is 
always a blight, wherever it may settle, The world 
abounds in wild and marvelous stories ‘that are 
believed in by the uneducated. For instance, in 
almost every country there are legends about long- 
sleepers. According to them, Charlemagne sleeps 
in Hess, seated on his throne, with crown on head 


and sword in hand, waiting till Antichrist shall 
come; the seven youths of Ephesus, who refused to 
bow down to the idol of the Emperor Decius, sleep 
on, their faces fresh as roses, till the resurrection- 
day ; Epimenides slept fifty-seven years ; a Christian 
priest sleeps in St. Sophia till the Turk shall be 
cast out; three Bohemian miners sleep in the 
heart of the Kuttenburg; and Rip Van Winkle 
slept twenty years in Kaatskills. In the great hills 
of Thuringia still sleep Frederic Barbarossa and 
his six knights. A shepherd once penetrated into 
a long winding cave in the heart of the mountain, 
and there found the seven all asleep, the emperor's 
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red beard having grown through the marble table. 
The noise of footsteps awakened him, and he 
asked : 

“ Do the ravens still fly over the mountains?” 

“Yes,” replied the shepherd; ‘they do.” 

“Then we must sleep another hundred years,” 
answered the monarch; and turned again to rest. 

In Switzerland three William Tells sleep in a 
cave. A brave boy once crept in. 

“What o'clock is it?” asked the third Teil. 

Noon,” replied the lad. 

*Q dear ! the time has not yet come,” said Tell; 
and lay down again. 

There are many superstitions about the man in 
the moon, and almost every country.in the world 
has a story about him. In New England the 
nurses tell the children that this man was found by 
Moses gathering sticks on a Sabbath, and that, for 
being so wicked, he was doomed to reside ir in the 
moon till the last day. ' 

“Tf you don't believe it,” they say, ‘ Mook i in the 
Bible. It is all told in the fifteenth chapter of 
Numbers.” 

The Germans have the tale this way. Ages ago 
there went one Sunday morning an old man into 
the forest to cut wood, When he had made a 
bundle he slung it on his staff, cast it over his 
shoulder, and started for home. On his way he 
met a minister, all in his bands and robes, who 
asked him: 

“Don’t you know, my friend, that it is Sunday 
on earth, when all must rest from their labors?” 

“Sunday on earth, or Monday in heaven, it is all 
one to me!” laughed the woodman. 

“Then bear your burden forever,” said the 
priest; ‘and as you value not Sunday on earth, 
you shall have Monday in heaven till the great 
day.” 

Thereupon the speaker vanished, and the man 
was caught up, with cane and fagots, into the 
moon, where you can see him any clear night. 

In Norway they think they see both a man and 
woman, and the story goes, that the former threw 
brambles at people going to church, and the latter 
made butter on Sunday. In the clear, cold nights 
of winter they will point out the man carrying 
his bundle of thorns, and the woman her butter- 
tub. 

It is so with the Wandering Jew. There is no 
Christian country that has not this legend, and yet 
no two are alike, ‘The great artist, Gustave Doré, 
represents him as standing at the door of his shop 
refusing to let the Savior rest, and laughing at the 
words, ‘WALK TILL I RETURN!” In another 
picture, he is a very old man, worn with toil, tired, 
of travel, bent under the curse, but still trudging 
on. Ina third, the last trump having sounded and 


all the dead awakening, while every one else is 
shaking with fear, the weary man sits down, casts 
off his sandals, and rejoices to rest. 

About three hundred years ago, Dr. Paul von 
Eitzen saw an old man, whose hair hung over his 
shoulders, standing barefoot while the service in 
church proceeded, and bowing reverently at every 
mention of the name of Jesus. The doctor sought 
him out and inquired who he was. 

“A native of Jerusalem,” he replied, “ by name 
Ahasuerus, and a shoemaker by trade. I saw 
CHRIST ON HIS CROSS,” 

“What !" exclaimed the good doctor, starting 
back in alarm, 

“Yes,” continued the Jew, “J saw Christ on 
his cross. As he was led by my door, where I was 
standing with my little boy, the Lord Jesus wanted 
to rest, but I would not permit it. ‘Go on, King 
of the Jews,’ I said. He gave me one sorrowful 
look, and said, ‘GO YOU ALSO,’ and from that 
hour, fifteen hundred years ago, I have walked the 
earth.” 

Dr. Eitzen said that the Jew never received alms, 
never laughed, appeared penitent, read God’s word, 
spoke all languages, and conyinced many of the 
truth of what he said. No doubt; for in those 
days people were credulous, and this most thrilling 
of all myths, believed to be countenanced in the 
28th verse of Matthew xvi., took strong hold of 
the imagination. The man, beyond doubt, was an 
arrant impostor, and yet he left an impress in Ger- 
many that has never been effaced. In the powers of 
figures he took great pleasure, and many interest- 
ing mathematical problems which he propounded 
are remembered. For instance, the property of 
the number 9, is said to have been first pointed 
out by the Wandering Jew; é.¢., that when 9 is 
multiplied by 2, by 3, by 4, &c., the digits com- 
posing the product, when added together, give 9. 
Thus: 
o= and 1+ 8=9 
9=27 “ 

9 = 36 « 
g=45 “ 


XXXXXXXX 





2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
9 





xX Io=go * 


It will be noticed that 9 X I1 = 99, and that the 
sum of these digits is 18, but the sum of this sum, 
1+8=9. 

9 X 12 = 108 and 1-Lo+8 
9x guy © riz 
oXm4=126 “ 14+24+6=9 


The fcllowing, among 





and so on to any ‘extent. 
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many other magical squares, is attributed to the 
Wandering Jew: 


27 6 
9 5 1 
43 8 


These nine figures added horizontally, perpendicu- 
Jarly, or diagonally, make 15. 

These magical squares were used as amulets. 
Written on small pieces of parchment, embroidered 
on fine linen, graven over the entrance to a house, 
inscribed on the fiy-leaf of a book, wrought into 
clothing, or stamped upon goods offered for sale, 
these magical squares were held during the middle 
ages to heal in sickness or to preserve in contagion. 
Albert Diirer, the great artist of his age, was not 
free from the superstition. Over the doorway of 
his house, where, under the bell, he had carved a 
most perfect figure of Melancholy, was inscribed 
the following magical square as a preservative 
against evils and mischief: 


16. 30 2 33 
5 wm 8 
9 6 a Ad 
4 15 4 TF 


These numbers, from one to sixteen, if added up 
and down, or from end to end, or corner-wise, 


amount to thirty-four. Very ingenious, surely; 
but it is strange how wise and good men could have 
believed that mere combinations of figures, however 
curious, would prevent a house from taking fire, or 
doors from being broken open by robbers, or dis- 
eases from entering one’s home. 

All superstitions are foolish. To fasten a horse- 
shoe near the door to procure good-luck, or to 
throw salt over the shoulder to prevent ill; to be 
glad to have first seen a new moon over the right; 
or sad to be sitting thirteen at table; to turn 
twice around before setting out a second time, or to 
frame a mental wish after speaking simultaneously 
the same words with another, are practices un- 
worthy of our day, making children of grown people 
and fools of boys and girls. To believe that the gift 
of a crooked sixpence betokens good fortune, or of 
a knife, bad; that killing a swallow will make cows 
give bloody milk, or that crossing your stockings 
before going to bed insurés happy dreams; that 
beginning a work on Friday is unlucky, or a thrice- 
repeated dream a prediction, are each and all as 
silly as to lay food before an idol of wood or to bury 
bow and arrows with a dead Indian warrior. 

Religion is one thing; superstition another. 
The two are opposite. The former pays honor to 
God; the latter does homage to Ignorance. 
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‘and it feels nice to your feet. 
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DICK HARDIN AT THE SEA-SHORE, 


By Lucy J. RIDER. 


Ocean Grove, N. F., Fuly 29, 1874. 

DEAR MOTHER: I got here last night. Uncle 
Ben’s folks live in a tent, We have lots of black- 
berries. 

Willie has got a shovel to dig. He digs sand, 
He goes barefoot, 
and I am going barefoot. All the boys go barefoot. 

Please send me fifty cents, all together, and I will 
write the other letters pretty soon. I want it to buy 
a shovel, sol can dig too. Willie says he would 
not write a letter for the best ten cents that ever 
was born; but I told him a bargain ’s a bargain ; 
and Uncle Ben said, “ Stick to that, Mister Gritty.” 

I was ’most starving on the cars, and had to get 
some candy, and the boy said may be there was a 
gold watch or a gold ring in the candy; but there 
was n’t; so please send me the fifty cents. Aunt 


i Martha sleeps in a lounge that has a bed inside of 


it, and Willie and I sleep on the floor, on a bed. 

In the morning, hers shuts right up and makes a 
lounge, and ours is put away, I think, for it isn’t 
there; only the floor. 

T guess I don’t make much trouble yet. I got 
some candy on my shirt, and some sand, but I 
wiped it off with my handkerchief, We canfe in a 
stage from Long Branch, I saw the President's 
house and the ocean. It has some pine-trees before 
And I saw a man with a tall white hat on him 
and a real cigar, and it was the President. 


sat with the driver, and the horses stepped in 
the mud, It came on my face, and my handker- 
chief stuck, so the driver let me take his. It was 
the shirt that made it stick so. 

There 's lots of carriages here; and the driver is 
a black man, with white gloves and white pants and 
a tall white hat and tall shiney boots, and he sits up 
very straight; and a black coat, with two rows of 
gold buttons on the front side and tails. 

The women look funny here. They have great 
big men’s hats and blue glasses, and big umbrellas 
when it don’t rain; and they walk round. 

Willie goes in bathing ’most every day, and I am 
going this afternoon.—Your boy, 

Dick Harbin. 
Please don’t forget to 
D. HL 


P, S.—How is the baby? 

send the fifty cents. 
elugust 10,1874. 

DEAR MOTHER: I got the fifty cents and your 
letter. I gotashovel. This letter makes twenty 
cents, There’s a nawful big tent, and they are 
going to have a camp-meeting. They preach right 
outdoors on Sunday, only there’s a little ‘house 
with a bill on it where the preacher is, 

They have Sunday-school in the big tent, and 
it’s jolly. I go bathing everyday. The men wear 
trousers, and the women wear trousers too, with 
little skirts and men’s hats. Uncle Ben takes me 
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in, and when the breakers come he lifts me ’way 
up. The breakers are when the water is high up 
and foamy. - 

He made me float. You just lie down on your 
back, and he puts his hand under you. 


I floated till I got some in my mouth. It’s salt. 
Tt made me feel like castor oil. 
You 'd ought to see Uncle Ben float! He don’t 


swallow any, The water comes right over his head 
and then it runs out of his nose and ears, and he 
don’t care a bit, He can swim. 

A woman’s hat came off and she squealed, and 
he swam after it. 

He says I can learn to swim, You just lie 
right down on your face and kick and paw, and 
don’t get scared. 

It makes your legs and arms look white in the 
water, and it looks like a big frog when you kick so 
hard. I wear one of Willie’s suits, and it makes 
my arms long. A man called me “Hello, legs!” 
once. I think it is because the trousers are a little 
too short. They take out their teeth to go in 
bathing. 

Something ails my shirts, they get dirty so fast. 
I tore a hole in my grey trousers; but ’most all the 
boys tear holes in their trousers; and Aunt Martha 
sewed it up. 

. Uncle Ben says there ’s big crabs in the sea, and 
once a crab caught his toes; but he kicked, and it 
jet go. It did not hurt much. I aint afraid. 

How is the baby? D. HaRpIN. 

August 20, 1874. 

DEAR MorTHER: I have lots of fun. When I 
get cold in the water I come out and sit on the hot 
sand. Sometimes I lie down in the sand, but then 
the sand sticks to my clothes and scratches. 

There are little crabs in the sand. You can turn 
them up with your toes. They kick awfully, and 
dig right down in the sand again till you can’t but 
just see their backs. They have little shells, and 
you can’t tell which end is the head, because they 
have so many legs. 

There’s lots of other folks down on the beach; 
and a man goes round and sells newspapers. There 
was a big fat woman and she had a little boy. The 
boy was scared and screamed very loud, but she 
pulled him right in and churned him up and down 
in the water. . 

Most all the babies cry when their mothers take 
them in, and the women and. girls squeal and say 
“Oh!” and breathe hard; but the men don’t do 
anything, but just walk right in. I don’t do any- 
thing, but just walk right in. When a big wave 


comes, that isn’t a breaker, you must jump up, and. 


the wave carries you a little ways back and sets you 
on your feet, if it don’t tip you over. I used to 


breathe when my head got under water, but it did 
not feel good, so now I don’t. 

I stepped on a smooth thing that wiggled, and] 
got off. Uncle Ben said it was a lobster, and he 
said it was worse scared than I was. 

I know how to row on the lake. 
boat. I have earned six cents rowing. 

I broke Willie’s oar, and he cried, and I gave 
him my knife and a fish-hook. It had one biade 
gone. We go fisliing sometimes, and have worm 
and grasshoppers for bait, Aunt Martha says 
worms and cookies ought not to go in a boy's 
pocket, 

I got my shoe wet, and dried it in the oven. It 
puckered up some, and I can’t pull it on. I guess 
it burned a little, for it smelled pretty bad. I like 
to go barefoot. 

The arm-hole of my coat ’most came out, but 
Aunt M. fixed itin. M. stands for Martha; and 
the place she sewed in my trousers came open, so 
now I wear my black ones, This is thirty cents. 
How is the baby? Your boy, 

D. Harpiy. 
I don’t know what 


Willie hasa 





P. S.—It was on the knee. 
made it come open. 





WHAT SHALL | WRITE NEXT? 


. September 1, 1874. 

Dear MoTHER: This is four letters, which is 
forty cents, I think I’ll row and earn the other 
ten, for Uncle Ben is going away soon. I almost 
cried when the letter came. I don’t want to go 
home in the day-time; but sometimes Willie kicks, 
and the sea makes a nawful noise in the night. 
He had the toothache last night, and cried, and 
kept us all awake. Aunt M, (for Martha) put on 
some pepper and salt, but it ached worse. Then 
she gave him some dysentery medicine, and so he 
went to sleep. 
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When a big breaker comes, sometimes it knocks 
folks over. I saw two girls; one had on a blue 
dress and a blue ribbon on her hat; the other had 
ona brindle dress and a shoe-string. The shoe- 
string was on her hat, to tie it down. 

They walked right in, but a breaker knocked 
them over, and all the folks laughed. The brindle 
one rolled over and over like a log, but the blue 


one went endiyays and turned three somersaults 
—I counted. The men ran and picked them up, 
and they coughed and sneezed. The blue one 
looked hoppin’ mad, because the folks laughed ; 
but the brindle one laughed too. 

Uncle Ben got me a new pair of shoes. 1 have 
got a crab in a bottle of vinegar for the baby. 

Your son, DICKENSON H. 
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FOURTEEN 
By HELEN 


*¢ Wuat do people do on board a man-of-war?” 

**Don’t you remember I told you the other day 
there was no more regular life in the world, and 
that every hour had its fixed employment? Now, 
for instance, one of mine for a long time, all the 
way indeed from Java to St. Helena, and a week 
or two on from the latter place, was to guard my 
belongings, to prevent their being torn up, cut, 
burned up, thrown overboard, or hung from the 
topmast. What do you think of your uncle’s re- 
spectable trousers hanging from the tiptop of the 
mainmast?” 

** You did n't put them there, Uncle Jack?” 

“Do I look like it, Grace? Consider my two 
hundred pounds, and then ask if I could go upa 
hundred feet in the air to do any such thing. No, 
Gracie ; Pedro was at the bottom of it all, though 
he had thirteen assistants in a good deal that he 
did.” 

“Now, Uncle Jack, tell the whole. Don’t make 
me all aggravated. Who were the thirteen?” 

“They could a tail unfold,—in fact, thirteen 
tails, In short, Grace, when we left the island of 
Java, where our ship touched for wood and water, 
we took with us one hundred and sixty-eight Java 
sparrows and fourteen monkeys. You know I was 
in China a year or more, and this was on the way 
home. Forty of these sparrows were mine, but 
they were no trouble to me, because my boy did 
all the care-taking. I had two of the monkeys 
too; little, delicate, mouse-colored ones, with soft, 
silky hair. One died very shortly, but the other 
lived several months, and clung to me like a baby, 
He would creep under my coat or into a pocket, 


MONKEYS. 
C. WEEKS, 


and be content to lie there all day if I would let 
him, and he played like a kitten, Then there was 
a little cinnamon-colored one which spent a great 
deal of time with him, and taught him all the 
wickedness he knew, and their antics together were 
funny beyond my telling. Poor Cinny came to an 
untimely end, and you shall hear how. 

“You know the captain of a man-of-war messes, 
that is eats, alone, unless he invites some one 
specially to share his table, and the steward always 
takes great pride in having meals handsomely 
served. The monkeys made him a great deal of 
trouble, running away with bread, and so on, and 
generally, to prevent their getting in, he locked the 
door of the, cabin till the captain came. ‘This par- 
ticular day, the captain had sat down to a beauti- 
ful litle dinner, and was on the point of beginning 
when he was called away, and went, leaving the door 
open. Cinny was on the watch, and sped in, fol- 
lowed by a large black monkey full three feet high, 
who had had his head and face shaved by the 
sailors, leaving only mustache and side-whiskers. 
You can’t think what a grim-looking creature it 
was, with these jet black ornaments against a snow 
white skin. It gave him a goblin-like, unearthly 
look. I should n’t have cared to meet him in a 
dark night. 

“Well, the two went in, as I said, velvet-footed 
and silent, and began operations. ‘The lights were 
all open, as the day was hot, and they threw dish 
after dish out into the water. Then Cinny took 
the butter and oiled himself from head to foot, 
drawing what was left in streaks up and down the 
table-cloth. The black one in the meantime began 
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upon the dessert, and ate or threw it on the floor as 
the mood took him, and in the midst of all the 
captain returned to find Cinny emptying salt, mus- 

_ tard and so on from the castors into the soup- 
tween. They went by him like lightning and up 
the mast, but this time there was no escape. The 
captain was furious, and, drawing a pistol, shot 
them both. They fell into the water,—drowned, 
of course ; and so two ended, 

“ All sorts of things happened to the eleven sur- 
yivors. There were two or three sheep on board, 
for the benefit of the sailors, and their lives were a 
burden to them. Their tails were pulled, and their 
wool, by that dreadful eleven; and one day two 
of the monkeys decided to ride them, and so pinched 
and kicked and tormented the poor creatures that 
they leaped from their pen, and then, frightened by 
the sailors, went over the ship’s side, monkeys and 
all, and were drowned. The sailors wanted to 
lower a boat, for the poor monkeys swam and cried 
like children, but we were going too fast, and they 
were gone before a boat could have reached them, 

So only nine were left, and three of these got 
at the captain’s liquors one day and drank so much 
wine that they never woke up from the sleep into 
which they fell. 

“ Still the six, headed by Pedro, accomplished a 
fair share of mischief, though he was the master 
spirit. Against my monkey he had some special 
grudge, and poor Tito had a hard time. Pedro 
was big and strong, and principally tail, which 
means that he could swing farther and from more 
unexpected places than all the rest put together. 
He delighted in clasping Tito in his arms, running 
to the topmast, and then swinging by his tail till 
Tito screamed. Sometimes he dropped him into 
the rigging, and Tito caught at ropes’-ends and 
sayed himself, only to be whisked up and tortured 
again. At last I whipped Pedro whenever he came 
into my state-room, and it was this which made him 
hate me so. He would sit just where I could not 
teach him, and chatter and make faces, growing 
more and more angry if he thought I did not notice 
him. He stole my brushes, went off with pens and 
pencils, hung my clothes on the mainmast; and I 
declared he must and should be killed.” 

“Why did n’t you kill him, then?” Gracie asked. 

‘Because he belonged to the first lieutenant, 
who was taking him home to his little girl He 
knew a great many funny tricks, and was good 
enough with everybody but me; and I locked my 
door on going out, and guarded against him as well 
as I could. 

“Tn course of time we came to St. Helena, and 
lay there for several days, The grave of the Em- 
peror Napoleon is there, as jealously guarded still 
as if his dust could rise against his old enemies, 


and we had some trouble in getting permission to 
visit it. It came at last though, and we spent a 
day in going over the old places where his restless 
soul fretted itself away. All around the grave is a 
shallow trench, in which the common horseshoe 
geranium grows profusely, and the sentinel gave 
us a quantity of slips, together with some from 
Napoleon's favorite willow. I had a large box filled 
with earth; planted my slips and made plans as to 
whom I should give them when I got home, They 
grew famously ; and as we sailed on day after day, 
their bright, clear green was the most refreshing 
sight on board that big ship. We counted the 
weeks that must pass before seeing home,—counted 
them, and even marked off the days, as they say 
boarding-school girls do; but after a three years’ 
cruise one gets a little light-headed at the last, and 
such doings are excusable. I thought how Walter 
and I would plant the willow and watch its growth; 
and a willow is very satisfactory in that way, it 
grows so swiftly. 

“The days were burning hot.’ The sun poured. 
down on the decks, and to breathe at all I had to 
leave door and port-hole both open. So it hap- 
pened that one afternoon’I went into the captain’s 
room for a few minutes, without closing my door 
or even thinking of Pedro, who lay on a chair sound. 
asleep. My movement wakened him ; he saw his 
chance and darted in, and I went back to see the 
last one of those precious slips flying through the 
port-hole, Yes, Gracie, not one left! 

“What did Ido? What could I do, but go to 
the lieutenant and tell him somebody must shoot 
that monkey, and if he didn’t I would? I cooled 
down after awhile, though. The worst he could do 
was done. He had a conscience too, such as it 
was, and never met my eye after that. And judg- 
ment overtook him at last. The steward had 
spread phosphorus paste, for killing roaches, on 
some bread and butter, and laid it about. Pedro 
at once lunched upon all he could find, and, before 
anybody knew what was the matter, died. Three 
of the little ones sickened, and, at last, when we 
came into port, only three of the fourteen remained. 

“T went on shore with my forty sparrows and 
my Tito, and took a room at the Metropolitan for 
afew days. The sparrows proved such a nuisance 
that I sold all but two, and at last came very near 
getting rid of Tito. The chambermaid announced 
that the gentleman in “48” had a monkey, and 
every child in the hotel surrounded my door in the 
morning. He was a beauty, and I showed him off 
with great satisfaction. 

**Then I started for Maine and home, but the 
journey was the most embarrassing one I ever took. 
People asked if I owned a menagerie, for I had 
added a cage of white mice for Walter. Tito went 
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wherever I did; and at the stations where we stop- 
ped ten minutes for refreshments, the whole busi- 
ness was suspended, while waiters and newsboys 
and baggagemen and even the engineer and fire- 
men crowded around. To this day, he draws ail 
the children of Farmington around your Aunt 
Mary’s window, You ‘ll see him this summer, 


Grace, and then you'll fall in love too. I should 
be quite willing to have had him for an ancestor," 
T would n't," said Grace. ‘I heard you and 
papa talking, and I know better. ‘Tis n’t so at all, 
I guess God could make monkeys, and men too, 
and not have to have one grow out of the other, 
Now, Uncle Jack, let ’s go into the garden.” 
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TOMMY HOPPER’S CHOICE. 


By Pau Fort, 


THERE was nothing that pleased Susan Bur- 
roughs so much as being generous. She was will- 
ing to give away everything she had, and, more 
than that, she often wished to give away many 
things that she did not have at all. I donot mean 
to say there was any dishonesty about Susan. She 
simply took pleasure in thinking what she would 
give if she only had it. 

This was a very amiable trait, and generally a 
very agreeable one, but, sometimes, some of the 
smaller boys and girls, whom she used to entertain 
with accounts of what she would do for them if she 
only had this, that, and the other thing, were con- 
siderably annoyed in their little minds by the de- 
lightful, but impossible pictures she drew for them. 
They could not see any reason why Susan did not 
have all these good things since she was so anxious 
to give them away. 

It was a bright winter afternoon, near Christmas 
day, when Susan stepped out of the house, warmly 
dressed for a walk, and with a twenty-five cent note 
snugly tucked away in the bottom of her pocket. 
She did not have twenty-five cents every day, and 
she felt a little rich. By an instinct natural to most 
children about Christmas time, she walked directly 
to the largest toy store in the neighborhood; not 
that she had any intention of buying anything just 
then, but, as you may have noticed, it is always more 
pleasant to look at pretty things when you have 
money in your pocket than when you have none. 

When she reached the store, the first thing she 
saw was little Tommy Hopper, standing boldly be- 
fore the shop window feasting his eyes on the won- 
derful things within. There were balls, and bats, 
and tops, and hoops, and kites, and boxes of tools, 
rocking-horses, sleds, steamboats with real engines 
and propellers, boxes of game, ninepins, battle- 
dores and shuttlecocks, steam-cars that moved along 
a track just like real ones (only not so fast), babies 
that crept on their hands and knees if you wound 
them up, little boys riding on velocipedes, great big 
humming tops, and jack-straws, and dear knows 
what all. 

“What are you going to buy, Tommy?” said 
Susan, stepping up softly behind him. 

Tommy looked around quickly. When he saw 
it was Susan, he smiled a curious little smile, and 
said: 

“T ain’t a-going to buy nothing, I’m only a-look- 
ing.” 

SEY ou haven't any money, have you, Tommy?” 
said Susan, 


“No,” said Tommy, in a very commonplace tone 
of voice, as if it were nothing extraordinary for him 
to have no money. 

“Now, Vil tell you what Pll do, Tommy,” said 
Susan, ‘‘T’ll give you the very prettiest thing in that 
window that you can buy for twenty-five cents; so 
you can just take your choice.” 

‘Have you got the mpney?” asked Tommy. 

“Yes,” said Susan, drawing her twenty-five cents 
from her pocket, ‘here it is.” 

“Tt is all your own, is it?” said Tommy. 

“Yes; it is all my own,” answered Susan, 

Tommy was now satisfied. He could go to work 
and make his selection with a certainty of being 
backed by a capitalist. He did not hesitate long. 
In less than half a minute he had chosen a rocking- 
horse. 

“Oh! you can’t buy that for a quarter, Tom- 
my!” cried Susan. ‘You must choose something 
cheaper.” 

Tommy hesitated a little now. He felt humbled. 
And so the next thing he chose was simply a box 
of tools. 

“Oh! you little goose!” cried Susan. ‘*That box 
would cost two or three dollars. Isn’t there any 
small thing that you like which does not cost mere 
than a quarter?” 

Tommy was now silent for some time; his mind 
was a little confused, Susan would have suggested 
something, but the truth was she did not know 
much about the prices herself, and she did not like 
to mention anything that would cost more than she 
could pay. 

Atlast Tommy made a hit ; ‘‘ One of those creep- 
ing babies,” said he. 

“Oh! I can’t buy that,” said Susan, somewhat 
impatiently. 

“Why, that is ever so little,” said Tommy, 
sturdily. 

He had chosen a baby because it was small, and 
he was not to be argued out of his position every 
time, 

“But I tell you, you can’t buy that for twenty- 
five cents,” said Susan. ‘Don’t you know it 
creeps?” 

“Tr’s littler than our baby at home,” said Tom- 
my, grumly. 

“Well,” said Susan, ‘ you couldn’t buy that for 
twenty-five cents.” 

“Yes, E could,” said Tommy, and then a little 
doubtfully, ‘Which is the most, these -ereeping 
ones, or real ones?” . 
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“ You little simpleton !” said Susan, laughing, (No, you won't,” said Tommy, ‘1 haven't 
and shaking him by the shoulders. ‘If you don’t choosed anything yet, and you said you'd wait till 
choose something quickly, I’ll go away.” T did.” 





. If Susan had not been one of the most good na- to mention to him marbles, and tops, and kites, for 
tured of girls, she certainly would have been tired it was winter time, and Tommy did not want 
out by Tommy’s persistence in selecting the most any toys out of season. 

expensive articles in the window. It was of no use At last, tired of following Tommy's eyes about 
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the window, Susan looked around, and, across the 
street, she saw her father going home from the 
office. One of the greatest delights of her life was 
to take a walk with her father, and so she hurriedly 
said to the little boy, ‘Here, Tommy, take the 
money and buy something for yourself. I am going 
home with father,” 

Tommy was delighted to be free from Susan. 
She worried and bothered him in his choice, Now 
he felt he could select something he would like with- 
out having her ‘‘nagging” him all the time, and 
telling him that things cost too much. , 

So he walked boldly into the store with his twenty- 
five cents clutched in his chubby fist.” After a very 
short tour of inspection he stepped up to the man 
at the counter, 

“1 want one of them sleds,” said he, pointing to 
a number of handsomely painted sleighs and sledges 
near the door, 

“ Which one will you have ?” said the man, com- 
ing out from behind the counter, and separating 
one or two of the sleds from the others, ‘this green 
one, or this blue one with red runners ?” 

Tommy hesitated. The blue one was very hand- 
some, but the green one had a horse painted on the 
seat, ‘This latter fact decided him. 


. Pll dake the green one,” said he. 

“¢ That is three dollars and a half,” said the man, 
looking at Tommy, and, noticing, apparently for, 
the first time, what a very little boy he was, 

“But it’s too much,” said Tommy. “I’ve only got 
a quarter.” 

The man Jaughed. 

“You ought to have known whether you 
had money enough or not, before you asked for 
it,” said he. 

“Are all sleds more’n a quarter?” asked 
Tommy. 

“ Yes,” said the shopman. 

“ Good-by,” said Tommy, aad out he marched. 


On his way home he passed a peanut stand, | 


Happy opportunity! Tommy stepped up to the 


man and demanded twenty-five cents’ worth of pea- | 


nuts, Peanuts were cheap in those days, and when 
Tommy’s little pockets were all full, and his hat 
would scarcely go on his head for nuts,’and he had 
even stuffed some in the waistband of his trousers, 
there were yet ever so many peanuts and no place 
to put them. 

‘Bother on twenty-five cents!” said Tommy. 
“Tn some places it’s too little, and in some places 
it’s too much!” 
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AN 


OLD-FASHIONED HAT. 


By OLivE THORNE. 


A LONG time ago, when we old folks were young, 
when girls wore big bonnets—and never dreamed of 
wearing a hat like a boy’s,—~there was in fashion a 
small fairy-like hat of silver or gold, to wear on the 


finger. Every girl had one, and was taught to use 
it almost as soon as she was out of her cradle; 
young ladies wore it nearly all the time, and as for 
mothers—why, they scarcely took it off to go to bed. 
They were very pretty little things made of gold 

or silver, as I said, and though they are somewhat 
, out of style just now, I think you will like to know 
alittle about them. The Germans call them fin- 
ger-hats, and our English forefathers, who had time 
to give long names to everything, called them 





thumb-bells; but of late the world has got into such a 
hurry that we've shortened that pretty name into 
thimble, and now, of course, you think you know 
all ahont them. 


You may know how one 
looks, and what it is for, * 
though, thanks to sewing- 
machines, you don’t have 
to wear it much, and the 
time is long gone by when 
it was necessary to every 
girl's good name that she 
should embroider a ‘‘sam- 
pler” full of letters and 
figures, and have it framed 
and hung up before she 
was a dozen yearsold, But 
I don’t believe you know 
how it comes to be a dainty 
little finger-hat instead of a 
silver spoon, or a gold ring, 

Ican assure you it has a 
history of its own, and. it 
has been through many 
trials and wonderful adven- 
tures since the time it was 
sleeping in its native bed 
under the ground. 1t would 
be as interesting as a fairy 
story if you could have the 
true story of a thimble, 
either of gold or silver. 

Why, how many persons 
do you suppose it has 
taken to bring it from 
the state of tiny specks to 
the pretty little thing it 
is? Not to count miners, 
or crushers, or refiners, or 
any of those people, but 
to begin when it enters the 
thimble factory, it takes 
about twenty workmen, besides lots of machinery, to 
make it. 

It begins with the rollers—monstrous great rollers 
of steel—which think nothing of rolling a bar of silver 
out as thin as a sheet of paper if thinness is wanted. 
For thimbles, however, it is rolled about a twenti- 
eth of an inch thick, and cut into strips two inches 
wide. It looks-like a beautiful silver ribbon, and 
one hates to see it go to a remorseless steel punch, 
which champs away all day, taking out bites about 
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as big as a silver half-dollar {an old-fashioned 
American coin you may have heard your grand~ 
mother mention). 

These round silver pieces are the future thimbles, 
as you'll see before they get through their tribula- 
tions in this house. 

The next torturing machine turns up the edge all 
around, making the foundation for the future rim. 


1 No one would suspect this round flat thing could 


ever get into the shape of a thimble, but the very 
next machine does the business. The unfortunate 
bit of silver is put into a press, a dreadful great steel 
thing comes down with a smash, and, behold! there 
is your thimble, perfect in shape, though plain sil- 
ver without figures, 

The next thing is to turn over the edge and make 
it firm, and the thimble is ready for its ‘‘dimples,” 
as some one Calls the little holes made to catch the 
needle, 283 

The smooth silver finger-hat is put into a lathe— 
a machine that does nothing but turn things around 
—a workman sits down in front with a suitable tool, 
shaped something like a hammer, and while the 
thimble is whirling on the lathe he proceeds to cover 
the top with holés. First, he makes the one in the 


_ very middle, then a ring close around that,—look at 


one and you'll see,—and so he goes on across the 
top, and down the sides as far as it is wanted, 

Now, there’s a curious thing happens while this 
bit of silver is whirling on the lathe. Jt makes very 
sweet musical sgunds, higher or lower in tone as it 
turns fast or sv, Workmen sometimes get so 
expert that they can vary the sounds, by changing 
the speed, and fairly make the thimble sing a tune, 
That must be the moment of glory for the little 
thimble, for it is the first and last sound it ever 
makes. . 

From the lathe the little thumb-bell goes to be 
polished, to have its number marked on it, and its 
pretty little border of leaves or figures engraved by 


sharp steel tools, and by the time it is ready for the 
shop, it has only plain silver enough left to put your 


‘name on when you buy it. 


Brass and steel thimbles are made in very much 
the same way, though many of them, you know, 
have no tops, and are destined to the shops of 
tailors. 

When the finger-hat is of gold, the process is a. 
little different, It is not cut from a solid piece 
like the silver thimble—by no means—in fact the 
gold thimble is a humbug and a sham, and goes 
through life on false pretenses, for the gold is only 
skin deep, and the rest is—common steel. 

Pope immortalized a thimble by describing one 
adorned with the face of a queen; but sewing-ma- 
chines are getting so perfect that perhaps before 
Pope is forgotten, there will have to be a note at 
the bottom of the page, explaining the use of that 
antique tool—the thimble. 

Silver and goid, and steel and brass, are not the 
only kinds of thimbles. There’s the droll little 
black one, sometimes ornamented with a vine of 
gold leaves. That is made of hard rubber, and is 
very good for use, but not so pretty as silver. 
Then they have been made of ivory and china, but 
these were only to look at, I suspect. 

Whom we are to thank for the gift of thimbles we 
do not know, except that the inventor was a woman. 
Some writers say they came from the industrious 
dames of Holland with their quaint name of finger- 
hat, while others claim the invention for some smail- 
footed lady’of the Flowery Kingdom. 

I think the probabilities are in favor of the Hol- 
landers. 

It is not quite two hundred years since they were 
introduced into England. How do you suppose 
ladies did the wonderful embroidery that has come 
down to us from those old times, book-covers, 
robes, and almost everything else, when they had no 
stout little thumb-bell to protect their fingers? 
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GRANDMOTHER. 


By Este G—. 


For a long time I did not understand it at all, I 
thought that, because grandmothers often were 
feeble and old-fashioned, they could never really 
feel as we children do; that they needed no par- 
ticular notice or enjoyment, for it was their nature 
to sit in rocking-chairs and knit, They seemed 
quite different from the rest of the world, and not 
to be especially thought about; that is, by girls 
who were as full of merry plans as we were, 

Grandmother lived with us, as father was her 
only son, We had a vague idea that she helped 
mother mend the clothes and knitted all father’s 
winter stockings, beside some pairs for the church- 
society. We were supposed to love her, of course, 
and were never openly rude, for indeed we had 
been taught to be polite to all aged persons. As 
for grandmother, she was.one of those peaceful 
souls who never make any trouble, but just go on 
in their own way.so quietly that you hardly know 
they are in the house. Mother sat with her some- 
times, but we girls, in our gay, busy pursuits, rarely 
thought of such a thing. She seemed to have no 
part in our existence. 

Tt went on so for some time, till one day I hap- 
pened at sundown to go into the sitting-room, and 
there sat grandmother, alone. She had fallen 
asleep in her chair by the window. The sun was 
just sinking out of sight, leaving a glory of light as 
he went, and in this glory I saw grandmother— 
saw her really for the first time in my life! 


She had been reading her Bible, and then, as if 
there had been no need of reading more, since its 
treasure already lay shining in her soul, she had 
turned the book over upon her lap and leaned back 
to enjoy the evening. 

I saw it all ina moment,—her gentleness, her 
patience, her holiness, Then, while her love and 
bedutiful dignity seemed to fold about me like a 
bright cloud, the sweet every-day lines in her face 
told me a secret, that even then in tHe wonderful 
sunset of life she was, O, how human! So human 
that she missed old faces and old scenes; so human 
that she needed a share of what God was giving 
us,—friends, home interests, little surprises and ex- 
pectations, loving offices, and, above all, a recogni- 
tion in the details of our fresh young lives. 

ee # # # # * f€ 

Girls! when grandmother woke up, she found us 
all three stealing softly into the room; for God had 
helped me, when I went io tell my sisters about it. 
Mary.only kissed her and asked if she had had a 
good nap; Susie picked her ball of yarn off the 
carpet, where it had rolled, and began to wind it, all 
the while telling her a pleasant bit of news about 
one of the school-girls; and I—well, I knelt down 
at grandmother’s feet and, just as I was going to 
cry, I gave her knees a good hard hug, and told 
her she was a darling. 

That'sall, girls. But it’s been different ever since 
from what it was before. 
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THE ENCHANTED PRINCE. 


By REBEccA HARDING Davis. 


UNCE upon a time there was a boy whose name 
was Leon, whose father was a banished king, living 
as a wood-cutter in a hut ina great forest; but a 
magician had laid them both under such cruel en- 
chantment, that instead of the forest, people only 
saw two or three scraggy cherry-trees ina back-yard, 
and the king passed for a country doctor, and 
Leon went by the name of Bob, and was sent for 
cheese and molasses to the grocery, and thrashed 
at school, just as though he had not been a prince 
at all. It was very fortunate that he himself knew 
what he was, 

One day he had more trouble than usual. Two 
of his milk teeth were pulled and left a gap in his 
upper jaw, and giant Blunderbore (who had left 
one of his heads at home and was keeping a candy 
shop in disguise—though Bob knew him quite well) 
accused him of robbing his melon-patch, and in 
fact beat him. 

The worst of it was, that although the prince lived 
altogether on wild honey, and collops and pasties of 
the fat stags often shot by himselfand Robin Hood, 
Bob had a remembrance of plugging a melon that 
was not bought at the grocery|store. Put him on 
his oath and he could not swear he had not stolen it. 

As things were in this confused and uncertain 
state, he-resolved to set out that night to seek his 
fortune. Having had this business on his mind for 
some time, he was soon ready. Filling a bottle with 
clear wath Bet the brook (which some people 
supposed only to be a horse-trough), and putting, 
with some difficulty, half a loaf of bread in his belt, 
he mounted his steed and set out by the light of 
the moon. 3 

Now this prince's village was enchanted in such 
a manner that it appeared to be a noisy, dirty mill- 
town; but it was surrounded by sandy hills, and 
immediately on the other side of these hills lay the 
dark and bloody ground of Cornwall, whose princi- 
pal productions are scarlet runner beans and giants, 
and whose history was, how they were slain by Jack; 
only now Jack was dead, and a new crop of giants 
had sprung up, with several heads apiece. Outside 
of the hills, too, lay the wilderness through which 
Christian traveled,-and the prince naturally wanted 
to know if Greatheart vas still escorting pilgrims 
through its pits of fire, and whether the lions yet 
guarded the House Beautiful, and especially he 
wished to get some of the green apples which gave 
Matthew such horrible gripes in the stomach. 
Back of the hills, too, was the ocean with Cru- 
soe’s island, and Bagdad, and the Spanish main. 


About the time when the tallow candle was 
lighted for Bob, and he was sent from his father’s 
shop up to bed, dark nights were beginning out 
yonder, full of meteors, and double suns, and 
armies marching in the sky overhead. Be- 
low, great genii burst like thunder-clouds out 
of crocks, and glittering fairies danced in rings 
through the moss, by moonlight, and the Ca- 
liph, Haroun al Raschid, with black Mesrour at 
his elbow, listened to stories from one-eyed calen- 
dars of women turned into mares; and Robert Kyd 
sailed and sailed through the pitchy darkness past 
the Spice islands to the beach where his dead bo’sen 
stood guard over the treasure, or boarded ships with 
his black flag and skull and cross-bhones flying 
apeak, and gave no quarter, 

‘When the prince arrived at the hills, he met 
Desiderio. She was the fair maiden for whom he 
was going out to fight; all princes go out to fight 
for a fair maiden. He had never seen Desiderio 
before, but he took her up on his saddle all the same, 
and fully intended, after he had killed a dragon or 
giant or something, to bring her back to the castle 
in triumph and marry her. Sometimes she wore a 
robe of white samite, embroidered with gold, and 
sometimes was in rags like Cinderella, She was 
not fat and solid, like Josie Wilkinson, the carpen- 
ter’s daughter, although she had Josie’s red head 
and pug nose, but she was quite light and trans- 
parent, like a bubble-girl. 

As they journeyed through the wilderness, Desi- 
derio said, ‘1 am hungry, break me a piece of thy 
manchet ;” and then Bob was quite convinced she 
was a real princess from the correctness of her lan- 
guage, 

“T shall not break, but cut it with my sword,” 
he said. Which he did after some sawing and 
hacking, putting a small chunk of crust in his 
pocket, for his own supper. “ It will go well with 
jam,” he thought to himself. 

«What will be thy first adventure?” quoth Desi- 
derio, when she had eaten the bread. 

‘*T shall go in search of the head of the Nile. 
T’ve intended to do that ever since I got to ‘Egypt,’ 
‘in Mitchell’s Primary.” 

And after that?” 

* After that, about tea time, we will come back 
in triumph to be crowned and married.” 

But Desiderio laughed, and said nothing. 

So he held her with his right hand, for she was 
as lumpy and heavy as unrisen dough, although 
She seemed so light, and took his sword in his left. 
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Before he discovered the source of the Nile, he 
passed through an entire swamp, full of serpents, 


besides running the gauntlet between double rows _ 


of griffins. Two or three stray giants also met 
them as they were taking a short cut through a 
whirlpool, but the prince settled ¢/em with a whisk 
or two of his sword. Nobody, who is not a boy and 
a prince, knows how easily such adventures are 
achieved. It was just six o’clock when they set 
out, and at quarter to eight precisely, they reached 
the end of their journey, and discovered that the river 
was spouted up (as Bob had long suspected) by 
an enchanted gigantic monster, something like a 
whale (the same who had a dispute with Solomon, 
and was sentenced to be buried in the sand up to 
his nose, for two thousand years), 

“So that’s settled,” said Bob, ‘‘I always knew 
how it would turn out. A pretty to-do there will be 
when the enchantment’s taken off him.” He filled 
a flask with water out of the whale’s nostrils to prove 
his discovery. ‘* Now we'll go home and be mar- 
tied,” said he. 

But the princess laughed and looked more like a 
fair brilliant bubble than before. ‘ You must 
achieve another adventure before you can win 
me.” 

“T have always intended to dig down into the 
middle of the world and see what is there,” said Bob, 
after thinking awhile. ‘Indeed I began in the bot- 
tom of the potato-patch, but mother put pumpkin 
seeds in the hole, supposing I dug it for planting.” 

“That will do very well. .Begin to dig,” said 
Desiderio, promptly seating herself on his shoulders, 
Bob had only a crooked stick to dig with, but like 
all heroes, he got on very well, and was soon down 
some fifty miles or so. But Desiderio began to be 
yery heavy. She was also yery hungry and so was 
Bob. 

“Break me another piece of thy manchet,” she 
said. And taking out his crust he found it covered 
inch deep with jam of the best raspberries, also a 
thick layer of icing on top. 

He had never been so hungry in his life. He 
looked at Desiderio and he looked at the jam. 
Then he gave it to her with a dreadful sigh, put- 
ting one small bite in his pocket for himself. 

“That will keep me alive until we reach home. 
Perhaps they’ll have muffins for supper,” he 
thought. 

When they reached the middle of the world, at 
about eleven o'clock, they discovered the shell of 
a roc’s egg—a very large roc’s egg. 

“The whole world has evidently been hatched 
out of this,” said Bob, ‘‘and sent clucking off among 
the clouds to grow. Well, now, we'll go home and 
be married, and U'll warrant you we'll have some- 
thing to eat.” 


“Very well,” said Desiderio. ‘But you must 
carry me home for the love you bear me.” 

Now, they had had to pass through a lake of 
fire on their way down, and another packed full 
of blocks of ice, which I forgot to mention; and 
the princess, though she looked like a breath of 
vapor, weighed weight, and not a few pounds either. 

“For the love I: bear you,” thought he, and he 
hoisted her bravely upon his shoulders, smiling on. 
her courteously, as the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom always did on distressed damsels, But the 
calves of his legs ached tremendously. 

On the way back (after the lake of fire and the 
ice-pack, miles deep) he met and slew sixteen 
dragons of distinct species; he also put to death a 
wild boar and led a small cohort of Roman soldiers 
against forty-three thousand savage cannibals and 
was victorious in every engagement, and was 
crowned with bay leaves and followed wherever he 
went with multitudes of people, especially Turkish 
slaves bearing golden salvers’ full of jewels, who 
hailed him with cries of “Jo Triumphe! Hail, 
Thane of Cawdor!” 

“T really think we shall soon be married and 
have supper,” he observed to the princess. But 
she laughed again scornfully. 

“There is the desert yet to pass before you can 
win me,” she said. 

Now, the desert was a vast plain extending far 
beyond the world’s edge, and quite covered with 
snow, unmelted since time began, and all the winds 
of heaven beat upon it. When the prince began 
to cross it, his strength left him and he was feeble 
as an old man, and felt his way slowly with groping 
hands. Desiderio left -his shoulder and fluttered 
before him. It seemed to him that she was thin- 
ner and more like the air than before, He put out 
his hands but could not reach her. 

‘When thou canst touch me thou shalt indeed be 
Hero and King,” she cried. But her voice was far- 
off like the echo which distant bells leave on the 
air. 

There were neither dragons nor griffins nor Ro- 
man cohorts here. It was just to toil along the 
wind-beaten plain, hungry unto death. At last he 
remembered the bit of bread and flask of water, 
and took them out to keep him alive, 

Now the bread had turned into plum cake, fuller 
of raisins than any you ever saw, and the water was 
cold and sparkled in the sun, 

“Give them to me,” cried the princess, “for the 
love you bear me.” 

Whereupon he handed them to her, and a sud- 
den darkness fell upon them. But she ate the last 
crumb and drank the last drop, Then she faded 
farther and farther, as fair and faint as the rainbow 
colors that sometimes shine through tears on our 
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lashes, and he could only hear her voice as though 
it came from the under-world, 

Just then the giant who had put this prince and 
his father under enchantment long ago, seized him 
and wrapped him up in his arms. They were cold 
and flabby as the clammy touch of the cuttle- 
fish; and they carried him out of the desert back 
to his trundle-bed, and when he awoke, his tallow 
candle had burned out in the tin candlestick, and 
he was only Bob, Never Leon again. 

So he went on and on, to school and to college, 
just like any other Bob, and he married Josie Wil- 
kinson; and now he is about as old and fat as your 
papa, and combs his hair up over his baid head in 
a friz, to hide the baldness. And he sells sugar 
and coffee by the barrel, and always has his meals 
at regular hours, and never calls a piece of bread a 
manchet, or wishes for jam or icing. 

But he keeps his secret about all that he has 
done. When he hears of Speke, and Grant, and 
Sir Samuel Baker, hunting through Africa for the 


source of the Nile, he says to himself, ‘What non- 


sense!” 





Because he knows that he round it long ago, 


Or when he reads of geologists exploring the depth 
of the earth below the solid granite, he remembers 
the shell of the roc’s egg. But he says nothing. 
Nor when he looks at his wife does he tell her of the 
princess who faded, long ago, into thin air; but at 
Christmas time, when all men who are men, turn 
into boys again, he knows that these things were 
real, and that he was a prince in disguise, and that 
his store and fat wife and solid babies will vanish 
some day like a dream, and the real things return, 
Strangers, looking into his face, ask sometimes, 
what wonderful history he has had, or whether he 
is not a hero in some sort of way, which the people 
around him, of course deny, and tell them that 
he is only a grocer. 

But he knows. And he is kinaer to Josie and his 
babies, and he loves them all the better for the sake 
of Desiderio, whom he lost, long ago, in the desert. 
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A DAY AT SYDENHAM, 


By EnizanerH LAWRENCE. 


LITTLE Dora lived in London, and it was quite a 
standing joke in the family, that on her birthday 
there was always sure to be a royal show, or a 
grand flower exhibition, and on this particular cight- 
eenth of June, which made Dora ten years old, the 
Queen was to open the new fountains at the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, and papa and mamma and 
Dora were going. ( 

‘They started about eleven, Dora, happy soul, in 
the freshest of ros¢-colored muslins, with checks to 
match, and opposite to her, the two whom in all the 
world she loved best. = 

As they drove rapidly along, it was easy to see 
the influence of the great fi‘, in the tide of car- 
riages full of gaily dressed people, all setting in the 
same direction. 

Dora often had been there before, but the Crystal 
Palace always seemed like Fairy-land, and to-day 
it was more beautiful than ever. 

One can hardly make anybody who has never 
seen it understand the charm of the long nave with 
its high arched roof, its graceful galleries, its huge 
marble basins of water-lilies, edged with beds of the 
brightest flowers, its great hanging’ baskets of deli- 
cate plants, its tropical trees, its statues, its bright 
banners, its delicious music and its glimpses down 
the crossing transepts of one of the loveliest land- 
scapes in all England ; for these transepts, or cross- 
ways, you must know, are walled and roofed with 
glass like all the rest of the building, 

And this is just what you have before your eyes as 
you go in, but to see all the curious and interesting 
things would take weeks. At each side of this 
wonderful nave, or body of the building, there are 
beautiful courts, in which one may see exact copies 
of famous places all over the world. 

For instance, the Pompeian court, where there is 
an exact copy of a house in Pompeii, the city which 
was destroyed by burning lava from Mount Vesuvius 
hundreds of years ago, before Christ was born. You 
can scarcely believe it, I dare say, but it is true. 
And mind, I don’t mean the ruins of a house like 
those to be seen to-day in Pompeii, but just as it 
used to be when that city was a busy, active place, 
and Pompeian little folk kept their birthdays and 
played and learned their lessons just as you do now. 

And in another court there is a’model of a house 
of ancient Rome, with couches instead of chairs in 
the dining-room, for you know, among other strange 
habits, the old Romans had a way of lying down at 
their meals, 


I dare say you have heard of the Alhambra, the 
famous and beautiful palace built by the Moors in 
Grenada. Well, in this Crystal Palace you may 
see for yourselves just how it looked, and how‘ gor- 
geous the Hall of the Abencerrages must have been 
with its wonderful rainbow-colored and gold fret 
work dome filled with a soft lilac light. 

And there are the Egyptian court and the Assy. 
rian court and many more besides, and also copies 
of all the most celebrated statues in the world. 

Upstairs, in the galleries, they have all sorts of 
pretty things for sale at different stalis ; books, pho- 
tographs, jewelry and fans and bronzes, beautiful 
glass and china, toys, and games, and dolls, and 
even candy, put up, in boxes with pictures of the | 
Crystal Palace on the lids, 

You can scarcely imagine a more fascinating | 
place to do shopping. Dora was delighted when 
her parents asked her to choose two birthday pres 
ents, in the lovely gallery overlooking the ra 
transept. 

She was a long time making up her mind, but 
at last she decided on a fan with black and gold 
sticks, and a long tassel, and a nice little Russian 
leather writing-case, completely furnished, and with 
alockand key. Then, with her own pocket-money, 
she bought a doll for the baby at home, and a box 
of barley-sugar fishes, with a picture of the Assyrian 
court on the top, and then they went down stairs 
again to get some luncheon. 

One side of the dining-room, at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, is an open verandah, with a view over the 
magnificent grounds of the Palace, and miles and 
miles of the lovely country beyond; and with such 
a picture before one’s eyes, it must be a more 
exacting person than any of our party who would 
not forgive a slight toughness in the cold chicken 
and a want of flavor in the salad. 

After lunch they went out into the grounds, and 
it was not too soon, for with one accord all the 
people began pouring out of the building, and the 
good places for seeing the great sight of the day 
were very soon filled. Our three found a charming 
little grassy knoll close to the broad gravel walk 
that encircles the large fountains, and there they 
established themselves most comfortably in the 
shade of a clump of rhododendrons, knowing that 
the royal party would drive along the walk just be- 
fore them, and they could not possibly have had 
a better place to sec all that would happen. 

The grounds looked perfectly lovely on this fait 
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June afternoon, with the bright masses of flowers 
of all kinds set into the velvety green turf; and the 
bright dresses of the ladics grouped about on the 
gass added to the beauty of the scene. ‘The rho- 
adendrons were at their height, and the polished 
dark green leaves were thickly sprinkled with large 
dusters of the delicate azalea-like flowers, in pink 
and crimson, and lilac and white. 

And now I must explain that, for years, there 
had been a number of extremely fine fountains in 
front of the palace, which played every afternoon, 
put it had taken a long time to finish the grand 
series of water-works, which was to include, besides 
the first fountains, a number of very much higher 
jets, as well as others, in elaborate shapes, and 
some beautiful cascades, which altogether make, 
I believe, the finest set of fountains in the world, 
except, perhaps, those in the gardens at Versail- 
ks. And now, at last, they were all finished, and 
in working order, 

Not a single fountain was playing, even the old 
ones were still waiting, like their new sisters, for the. 
Queen to come, 

Punctually at four o'clock, the people in the gar- 
dens saw the royal standard unfurled from the large 
fiag-staff on the palace, and heard the bands play- 
ing “God Save the Queen,” and then they knew 
that her Majesty had arrived and gone into the 
building, and presently the royal party came out 
on the garden side, and got into the pony carriages 
that were waiting—they being, by the by, the only 
persons who arc allowed to drive in the grounds. 

As the Queen came in sight, she was greetcd by 

E cheers and waving hats and handkerchiefs, and 
now, as if her Majesty had carried a magic wand, 


just at the very instant when she passed each foun- 
tain, it burst through its waiting stillness and 
leaped forth in loyal welcome, its spire of snowy 
foam mounting joyously towards the blue summer - 
sky. 

Down poured the casezdes as she passed them; 
the broad, short fountains spread out their swan- 
like plumage, as their royal mistress went by, 
and in less time than it takes me to write this, the 
whole ceremony was over, and the air full of the 
musical sound of falling waters. 

The Queen looked very good-natured and pleased, 
as she bowed and smiled to everybody, and talked 
to Sir Joseph Paxton, who rode, hat in hand, beside 
her carriage. She wore a blue silk dress (the 
shadow of widow’s mourning had not fallen upon 
her then) and the sunlight lit up her hair and 
touched it with gold. The Prince Consort sat 
beside her, looking good and noble as he always 
did, and the Princess Royal was there, with the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, to whom she was married 
very soon after, and there were also several other 
foreign princes with tong German titles, which I 
shall not trouble you to pronounce. The great 
people only stayed a little while, and after they 
were gone, our party lingered an hour or two in 
the gardens, enjoying the music of the Coldstream 
Band, and then they went inside to get Dora's 
parcels, which had been left in charge of the woman. 
at the confectionery stall. By this time it was get- 
ting late, and they made their way, at last, through 
the crowd at the entrance, and got into the carriage, 
and drove home through the slanting sunshine and. 
lengthening shadows at the close of the long, bright, 
summer day. 
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